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RESULT OF INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION IN 
SCHOOLS.* 


HAVE always had the greatest respect for the Roman orator 
| who ended all his orations with the remark that Carthage must 
be destroyed, and who introduced it on all occasions into con- 
versation. That man well knew that constant dropping wears away 
a stone. “ Gutta cavat lapidem non vi sed se@epe cadendo.’ The 
world believes that the main reason why advertising is an almost 
infallible means of success, is because it strikes the eye; but the 
real secret is all in mere repetition. And, if I appear a second time 
before this honorable society, to address them on the same subject, 
it isin full accordance with the belief that he who comes before the 
public with a new invention or idea must oft repeat it ere it can be 
known. 

My idea, in this instance, is not the establishment of industrial 
schools, but that of making practical industry a part of the education 
in all schools whatever; and my present endeavor is the intro- 
duction of it into the public schools of Philadelphia. The history 
of the first attempts, in Europe and in this country, to make hand- 
work a part of early education, is a curious illustration of the fact 
that the practical man, who believes that mere common-sense is the 
test of all human theories, sometimes fails ignominiously. So long 
as he, like the shoemaker of old, sticks to his last, he does very 
well. But, when it comes to ar#, he fails. For a long time, prac- 
tical, common-sense men, who did not understand the art sense in 








* An address delivered before the Philadelphia Social Science Association. 
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children, undertook to teach trades in schools. And they failed, as 
their common sense should have taught them they would. It was 
found that shoemaking, printing, heavy metal work, and the like, 
were beyond the strength and capacity of children. And these 
prosaic employments did not interest the young. Wood-sawing 
and picking oakum, or the like, are not of absorbing interest, even 
to the grown-up; and shoemaking, when introduced into our public 
institutions, soon sank to the level of a punishment. Industrial 
schools have, indeed, proved a great success, but only with the elder, 
the stronger and more intelligent pupils. I believe it is now gen- 
erally determined that scholars under fourteen years of age are too 
young for these schools, unless they are kept at the lighter or 
decorative arts. 

Now, the principle on which I base my instruction is that a child, 
not as yet capable of learning a trade, or a serious or severe branch 
of mechanical industry, can, however, easily master most ‘branches 
of decorative art, and that these form a fit introduction to more prac- 
tical work. This is my whole theory, and I beg you to impress it 
on your memories. This is very strictly according to the principles 
of evolution. As the flower precedes the fruit, so we have seen, in 
the past, that the prehistoric dwellers of Europe, who are supposed 
to have corresponded closely to the Esquimaux and Chuckches of 
the present day, could draw and carve with skill long before they 
had learned the use of metals. Great proficiency in art, as in poetry, 
preceded mechanism and prose. Mankind was then in its infancy ; 
it gave its creative energy to what amused it and gratified its in- 
stinctive love of ornament and of art. It is not generally known, 
but it is true, that even mules become delighted with and very proud 
of ornaments. Now, children represent primzval man. They also 
learn with pleasure to make anything which is within their capac- 
ity. You all know, that, to mere infants, a box of paints, a trans- 
parent glass slate for drawing, small stencils for producing pictures, 
and, to boys, boxes of tools, are most acceptable gifts. The basis 
of this faculty is the instinct for constructiveness. And, as it seeks 
for artistic employment in its earlier stage, I firmly believe that 
those who begin in childhood and in youth with a@vz, will in the 
end prove to be the most intelligent, practical mechanics. Nature 
has indicated this; and I claim that my experiments in education 
in this city are proving it beyond all question. 
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What will naturally be next asked, is: “ What are these branches 
of tuition which I declare are properly preparatory for practical, 
mechanical callings?” Ireply that it is a very curious fact, 
which I do not now attempt to explain, that every branch of deco- 
rative art is actually capable of being mastered by any and every 
body who earnestly desires to do so. Genius, or gift, or special 
Capacity, is not taken into consideration here; nor need it be. 
Ignorant and lazy, or frivolous, grown-up people, who have learned 
nothing of the kind, declare that it is not in them; but I have no 
belief that it could not be put into their minds and developed from 
their fingers. In short, 1 say that all children can learn what a 
lady friend of mind comprehensively calls “to make things.” In 
Spain, thousands of children, many of them mere infants, make 
beautifully artistic pottery. In Southern Germany, Switzerland and 
the Tyrol, the same, at as early an age, carve wood. In Italy, they 
also carve wood more artistically, because they are set at better 
work, and also set mosaics. In Egypt, the art work of little chil- 
dren is something which would seem incredible in this country. 
We boast a great deal, in the United States, of our Yankee talent 
for whittling ; but truth compels me to declare, that, as far as whit- 
tling to any practical purpose is concerned, the little children of the 
Old World are our superiors. In the East, the art needlework and 
jewelry, papier-maché and leather work produced by the little ones, 
is something wonderful to the Western traveller. 

With these ideas, I requested the, Philadelphia Board of Edu- 
cation to allow me to make the experiment of introducing indus- 
trial art work to the public schools of this city. My wish was 
met in the most cordial spirit by the chairman, Mr. Edward T. 
Steel, who promptly did all in his power to help me. I should 
say, in this connection, that all I have done was thoroughly exam- 
ined, approved and aided by him and Mr. William Gulager, and 
the gentlemen of the industrial art committee. They supplied me 
with well-furnished rooms, in the Hollingsworth School building, 
on Locust Street, next to the Academy of Music, and finally made an 
appropriation of money all-sufficient for an experiment. I was also 
fortunate in obtaining, as a teacher of modelling and painting, Mr. 
J. Liberty Tadd ; while I have been indebted to Miss Moss and 
Miss Elizabeth Robins for months of earnest, assiduous and 
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gratuitous work, not only in teaching embroidery, but in very 
practical aid in many other respects. 

We have two classes every week,—one on Tuesday, the other 
on Thursday afternoons, from three to five o’clock. These children 
are selected by the teachers in the public schools. It is regarded 
as a privilege to be able to attend. In a few cases, where the 
pupils have distinguished themselves, they are allowed, as a favor, 
to attend twice a week. The first and most important branch 
taught is drawing. I will dwell on my method because it is one 
not generally followed. When I was a boy, there was but one 
idea as regarded drawing, which was that its chief or only end and 
aim was to make pictures. To this day, our newspapers, by their 
headings, indicate that pictures and statues alone are really works 
of art. The result of this was that boys were really very seldom 
well taught to draw. They had given them lithographs—gener- 
ally worn-out,—of trees, houses, landscapes and figures, and these 
they were allowed to copy as they best could. Now, having deco- 
rative design alone in view, and that only in its rudimentary phase, 
I have repeatedly told every one of my scholars that picture- 
making or show-piece making forms no part of our plan, but that 
what they are at is to learn to draw. I find it really difficult to get 
this idea into their heads, as well as to persuade them that there 
should be no shading and no “ finishing,”—nothing, in fact, but 
simple, linear, free-hand drawing. I persevere until I succeed in 
teaching them to draw with a hard pencil, and not to “ stump,” rub 
or “ paint”’ the lines, as all beginners are pronetodo. I teach them 
to draw them very lightly, indeed, with a free sweep. If a pupil has 
never drawn at all, I recommend the use of the ground-glass slate, 
or tracing on transparent paper, until the free command of the 
pencil has been obtained. I allow free use of compasses, ruler, and 
all the devices forbidden of old. As soonas they learn how to draw 
with a free hand, they soon weary of using compasses,—indeed, 
I am often obliged to insist on their use, in order to test the ac- 
curacy of the drawing. 

When a pupil can copy with neatness and accuracy, I give him 
or her a simple picture, let us say, of a leaf, and request that a circle 
be made and a wreath of such leaves constructed on it. After this, 
the pupil is expected, at every lesson, to design something original. 
There is no more copying. If I give a pattern which is suitable 
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for wood-carving, or embroidery, or anything else, I say: “ Make 
a variation on this.” The result isa greater interest in drawing 
and a more rapid advance than I would once have deemed possible. 
The pupil feels like an artist as soon as he ceases to be a mere 
copyist. The result of my teaching is the sincere conviction that 
there is no child and no person who cannot learn to draw and de- 
sign decorative patterns. I was once asserting this to someone, 
who replied: “ But this does not enable you to embody the fair 
ideal of a lovely face.” “No,” I replied; “ but it enables you to 
design admirable patterns and to make home beautiful.” It is 
really wonderful how many people there are in this world who 
seem to be ignorant that there is a great deal of good living before 
you get to canvas-back ducks, and a great deal of good drinking 
this side of champagne. And be it borne in mind that anybody 
who gets so far as to design carpet and wall-paper patterns cleverly, 
can always keep on ; for then the road is clear to just as high art 
as he may wish to attain. It is only the first step which is really 
difficult to take. 

When the pupil can draw decently, he or she is allowed to take 
up modelling in clay, art needlework, wood-carving, or water-color 
painting. I allow liberty of choice, because, in art, at least, some- 
thing must be left to natural inclination. I have had great cause 
to regret that so many of the girls care only for water-color painting 
in flowers. Those who begin it appear to get no further in art; 
they go on daubing sweet, pretty pinks and roses forever, satisfied 
to make something which is praised by the ignorant, who cannot 
paint, and who believe that these colorists are really artists. One 
of the greatest drawbacks which we have to contend with is the 
very silly, popular error that every child who can produce any kind 
of a picture is a genius. It is very true that flower-painting is a 
legitimate branch of decorative art; but it is quite as true that in 
the hands of women it is apt to be overdone. When practical 
people look over a school of decorative art, and find that a great 
deal of the work consists of feeble flower-pictures, which manifestly 
form no preparation whatever for any kind of useful work, it is not 
to be wondered at if they ask: “ What is the real use of all your 
so-called zxdustrial art?” I confess that I have often considered 
the expediency of striking flower-painting from the list of studies. 
Those who take up any other branch, and especially those who 
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excel in design, take a vigorous and comprehensive view of all 
decorative art; the youthful colorist and picture-maker knows 
nothing beyond nosegays. I commend a consideration of this to 
all teachers. 

There is, I cheerfully admit, an advanced stage, when flower- 
painting becomes a Jegitimate, and, indeed, a necessary, branch of 
decorative art. But this should come after monochrome. A correct 
sense of color is not given by nature to more than one out of thou- 
sands. The pupil must be gradually led to it,—not plunged at once 
intoaconfusion. “Thereare,” says Hamerton, in his life of Turner, 
“hundreds of old pictures, often by famous men, which are popu- 
larly supposed to be works in color, but which, in reality, are nothing 
but simple monochromes in gray or brown, with a little color here 
and there to prevent them from being avowed monochromes. By 
means of this artifice, a painter who does not feel that he has much 
coloring power may gradually work his way from monochrome to 
real color.” Now, whena pupil can designa pattern, I would have 
him first fill in the ground with black, and then, in time, use other 
colors, until the eye is familiar with single tones. After this, mixing 
and blending tints may come in due time. 

Those who model in clay make rapid progress. They are, 
at first, supplied with vases or tankards of wet clay from the 
factory. These they cover with leaves, flowers, lizards, frogs, 
or adorn with dragons and other devices, which they mould and 
apply. In time, they make the cups, themselves. The youthful 
artist then colors and glazes them, after which they are fired, 
presenting a beautiful.appearance. Many other objects are also 
made. Some pupils, all boys, carve in wood. They produce simple 
panels, suitable for cabinets. Anyone who will carefully follow 
fifteen minutes’ simple instruction in flat carving, can invariably 
produce something worth making up at a first effort. And, after 
this, he can go on to carving in the round, with very little aid. I 
venture to say that the progress in this branch has been most satis- 
factory. 

A few of the pupils work in sheet brass, and produce what is 
called repoussé, or embossed work, which has been very much ad- 
mired. ‘This is made in plaques or platters, and is applicable for 
many objects, such as strips by the sides of fire-places, over doors, 
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panels in chests or cabinets, or bellows. There is but one prin- 
ciple for all such work. It consists of nothing but drawing applied 
to different materials. The wood-carver, and leather-worker, and 
hammerer in sheet metal, after all, only draw with carving-tools, 
stamps and punches; and it is no harder to manage any of these 
than a lead-pencil. . 

If I am asked to state briefly the results of the experiment as 
to the introduction of industrial art into schools, I should say that 
it has surpassed my expectations. I am satisfied that every child 
can be taught, not only to draw, but, at the same time, to design, 
and that by this means children learn to draw in half the time 
which was required by the old methods. I believe that this draw- 
ing is of a lighter and easier description than what has generally 
been understood by the art. I have demonstrated that what I call 
the minor arts are all very easily acquired by children in a very 
short time. These arts embrace almost every one requisite to 
make home beautiful. Among them are modelling in clay, and 
coloring the work thus made for firing, wood-carving, embossing 
sheet brass, stamping and working in leather, laying mosaics, 
working highly artistic patterns in rag-carpet and other fabrics, 
inlaying with wood or ivory, stencilling, paper work, papzér- 
maché and embroidery. To these may be added, perhaps, twenty 
others. Since it has been recognized that the world is entering 
on a new revival of art, and since those who actually understand 
it proclaim that nothing which is truly artistic can be made by 
machinery, it is with joy that all humane people see that a time is 
coming when the vast numbers which machinery is gradually 
throwing out of employment will find something to do. 

I feel that I here touch on a question of immense importance, 
and one which cannot be too closely examined. Till within a few 
years, I believed in the mission of machinery to equalize and benefit 
mankind. I still believe in its enormous power to increase material 
comforts, to make two grains of corn grow where one grew before, 
and in its equalizing influences. But I now see, that, if the addi- 
tional grains go in the form of money to speculating gamblers,— if 
the end of all be to substitute a plutocracy for an aristocracy,_—we 
shall profit but little; and, if art is to perish, we shall rather lose. 
Under the direct action of machinery and its allied’ influences, art 
has \ost. There never was an era in the history of mankind when, 
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as regards true taste, art, whether in architecture, dress, or general 
decoration, was at such a point of degradation as at present. For 
years, the great annual exhibitions in Paris and London have been 
sinking lower and lower. But there are signs of a reaction and of 
a recovery. The accumulation of wealth has led to education, and 
out of the “muck,and manure of gold,” as it is described in 
Quarles’s “ Emblems,” flowers are springing. There are men who 
will tell us scornfully that flowers are trash, when compared to corn, 
which yields bread. I reply that the man who lives by bread alone, 
and for ving alone, had better never have lived at all. From 
education and reading, a revival of art has resulted. People are 
learning, slowly but surely, that nothing can be purely artistic 
unless it be hand-made. I wish that the world would clearly see 
this. An object, because it is pretty, or even beautiful, is not, on 
that account, necessarily artistic. There are many people who 
also employ the word “ zsthetic” in this careless manner; and I 
heard lately of a man who spoke, in all earnestness, of “ esthetic 
oysters”! The worthy fellow thought that the word meant supe- 
rior. An artistic object is an object made by the hand of man 
with the intent that it shall be beautiful. The less this object 
reflects the maker, the less artistic it is. The more the maker 
employs patent processes and machinery, the more he eliminates 
from it character and touch. Human taste, individual skill, are the 
fundamental principles of art; and even the little errors and devia- 
tions from the plan, when not serious, rather enhance the value of 
the whole, by showing that a s#zd—human, even in little errors,— 
has been at work. The vulgar—especially the very vulgar,—think 
that smoothness and perfect finish are the tests of excellence ; and 
they are as yet in the majority. But even fashion has at length 
found out that in dric-a-brac the hand-made is the proper thing to 
have and to buy. This will be no fleeting fashion. Wealth is 
increasing; and wealth by instinct seeks to obtain the rare and 
tasteful. It cannot find this in the chromos, which are, thank 
Heaven! becoming a popular synonym for the trashy and taste- 
less,—nor in anything made merely by machinery. Now, if this 
just and true conviction become universal, that hand-made house 
decoration is the best, it is no Utopian dream to declare that work 
can be provided for all who wish to work, and that even children 
can make a living by ministering to taste. 
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I am sometimes asked who is to duy all this decorative work. 
That man must be blind, who, knowing what is going on in the 
world, does not rather ask who, in a few years, is to supply it. I 
suppose that any such questioner, if he be of moderate means 
and live with a large family in a country cottage, would like well 
enough to have mosaic floors, tasteful carpets, walls covered with 
carved oak and carved furniture, with stamped and gilt leather, his 
ceilings artistically stencilled, his walls adorned with chased metal 
plaques. He cannot afford this, or anything like it ; for machinery, 
notwithstanding its profuse promises of cheapness, cannot, as yet, 
put such things within the means of the poor. But, at no greater 
expense than that of wood, and stone, and sheet leather, and tools, 
and brass, I will guarantee that his children can, in their leisure 
hours, supply all of this. I only ask all who are here, to visit, on 
any Tuesday or Thursday afternoon, our school, where everybody 
is welcome and where all visitors are gladly shown all we have to 
show, and verify all I have said. 

I call attention to the fact that this work adds next to nothing 
to the course of studies of the children. They are excused for 
one afternoon in the week from the regular school attendance ; and 
this, in the end, is always made up. But the change, the relaxa- 
tion, the pleasure of hand-work, so far from being an addition to 
their labor, is felt as a great relief. I have found that the boysare 
generally willing to come on their holidays to emboss sheet brass 
and to carve. 

If the result of my school be that children can produce work 
which can be sold, it follows that the thousands in our community 
who are too weak to work at a trade can do the same. Especially 
does this apply to women. We may agitate for woman’s rights 
and woman’s absolute equality in vain, so long as women are so 
generally dependent on men for money. What children can do, 
women can do; and in this field of decoration the demand will 
be practically unlimited, as soon as the supply offers itself to cus- 
tomers. I was once told rather bluntly by a newspaper of this city 
that I should wazt until the demand came, and that taste had 
not, as yet, sprung up among us for such articles as I would 
teach the young to make. On this principle, nothing new need 
ever be offered to the world. It is invariably, in the first instance, 
a supply which awakens curiosity, forms a taste, and creates a 
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demand. The immense amount of female labor devoted to china and 
flower painting, and feeble forms of decorative art scarcely above 
the old-fashioned fancy work, is a proof that women are by nature 
artistic and industrious. What they will do when they become 
familiar with higher forms of decorative art work, quite as easy and 
much more elegant and profitable, I can hardly venture to 
conjecture. As for the field of supply, we may see it in the bare; 
white walls of every country house, in the sleeping-chambers of all 
houses adorned with cheap chromos and wretched engravings, or 
their equivalents, or in rooms where every article is machine-made, 
flimsy and frivolous. For it is a law of humanity that the hand- 
made is almost always the best made. 

When I first began this instruction in minor art work, I was 
much amused at finding that many people actually believed that I 
would teach entirely by lecturing. They would go and take their 
seats, as they supposed, and listen comfortably, and go home practi- 
cally instructed. Very recently, a lady—I presume, a very intel- 
lectual one,—asked me, after going over the school, if I had no 
theory of education,—no teaching by lectures. I replied that I 
had no theory whatever, beyond showing the children how to work. 
The best theory of education is that the teacher shall love his work 
and love his pupils, and teach them all he knows, with all his 
heart. 

I cannot insist too earnestly on this,—that my sphere of action 
embraces all those scholars who are too young for the industrial 
school and the work-shop or factory. If I could teach trades or 
strictly practical callings, I would do so; as it is, I am preparing 
to introduce simple cabinet-making. I beg all to remember, that, 
if I only teach decorative art work, it is the only kind of work 
known to me which suits very young people. By means of it, they 
become familiar with working-patterns, the reduction or enlarge- 
ment of designs, the transferring of them to wood, or clay, or metal, 
and the use of certain tools. In short, they learn, in a way, Zo use 
thetr hands and heads practically ; and, although it be only to pro- 
duce the ornamental, the result is a preparation for harder work. 
Such boys, taken to learn a trade, will not be like a cat in a strange 
garret. I repeat at every lesson, to some of them, that they must 
not limit their ideas to making pictures, but endeavor to become 
generally skilful. And every branch which we teach, excepting, 
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perhaps, flower-painting, is directly conducive to the most practical 
hand-work. Even painting would also be a practical branch of in- 
- dustrial education, were it not that those who once get into it 
rarely get out. It isto the pupils a kind of enervating lotus-eat- 
ing, and it seems to destroy all interest in other branches of art 
or industry. 

It is possible that there may still be a few, who, in the language 
of a lady who had seen my school, will still keep repeating: “It is 
all very fine; but what is to come of it?” Now, I cananswer this 
question. I have not a pupil in my school whom I would not 
qualify in three weeks to earna living. The majority are now pro- 
ducing work which may be sold. Very few people know what a 
demand there is for such designers as amtraining. Not long ago, 
a practical manufacturer, after going through the school and closely 
examining all the work, said to me: “If I could have them, I would 
gladly take every one of those who are here drawing, and give them 
all paid positions. You can have no idea of the difficulty which I ex- 
perience in obtaining young people qualified as these are to work 
for me.” What comes of teaching young children such things, is, 
frrstly, that all are taught how to make objects which meet with a 
ready sale, without interfering with other studies or duties; secondly, 
that they may be trained to become designers; shirdly, that art 
work goes far to employ their leisure and keep them out of mischief ; 
fourthly, that, as simple wood-carving leads directly to cabinet- 
making and carpentry, and embroidery to good plain-sewing, so all 
these minor arts form the only really practical and practicable intro- 
duction to mechanical callings. And I wish it to be distinctly 
understood, that, as we go on, I intend to neglect no opportunity 
to introduce plain, practical work of different kinds, as soon as the 
pupils show a capacity to grapple with it. I am not trying to make 
artists, but artisans, and lead from the lead-pencil up to the hammer. 

In connection with the children’s industrial art school, instituted 
with a view to introducing hand-work as a branch of education 
into all our public schools, I would mention the recent establish— 
ment in our city of a ladies’ decorative art club. Though Phila- 
delphia has been among the latest in establishing such a union 
(since they already exist in Baltimore and Richmond), she will not, 
I believe, long lag behind in the race, if I may judge by the en- 
thusiasm with which the newly-enrolled have taken up their 
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work. The numberis, at present, limited to two hundred. In the 
autumn, we intend to greatly enlarge our scope of action in every 
respect. The studies now pursued are the same as_ those 
followed in the children’s school, Mr. Liberty Tadd being the 
chief instructor in modelling and painting. This club would 
have sprung up of itself in time; the formation of these unions. 
is now only a question of time in every town; but, as it is, 
I class it as a direct result of the industrial art school. I have, 
ever since my return to Philadelphia, endeavored with all my 
might and devoted all my time to the two. That I have succeeded 
in making a beginning of both, is by far the best work of my life. 
In time, I must leave it. When that time comes, I hope there will 
be those among you who will take up and carry on the work. 

CHARLES G. LELAND. 
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GREGORIAN PLAIN-SONG, 


ep the name given to the most ancient kinds of 
church music, includes all species of traditional music which 
existed before the invention of more precise, or measured, music. 
It may be said to have had its origin in oratory and the forms of 
poetical recitation ; and, as at later periods the resources of vocal 
and instrumental tonality were developed, so it attained propor- 
tionately a more melodic character. To St. Ambrose, who, very 
much against his will, was elected Bishop of Milan in 374 A. D., 
and more particularly to Gregory the Great, who ruled the Chris- 
tian Church during the years 591-604, are due the beauties and 
grandeur of the ritual church song, the characteristics of which 
have been well preserved through thirteen centuries, since it was 
perfected by the noble pontiff after whom it was named. Bene- 
dict, in his Decree XIV., A. D., 1590, says: “This is the chant 
which St. Gregory labored much to direct and to mould upon the 
rules of the musical art,—a chant which excites the souls of the 
faithful to piety and devotion, and which, if it be rightly and be- 
comingly sung in the churches of God, is heard with greater satis- 
faction by pious Christians, and is deservedly more esteemed, 
than aught else that is styled music.” Some exceedingly inter- 
esting specimens of ecclesiastical pueumata, the earliest probable 
form of plain-song notation, are to be seen in Lambillotte’s fac- 
simue of the famous manuscripts in the Stiftsbibliothek at St. Gall, 
Switzerland. Upon a perusal of this work of the ninth century, 
it appears that these pxeumata were developed from the prosodiai, 
or signs which were supposed to guide the voice in all species of 
recitation. Thus, the earliest system of notation of Christian 
music with which we are familiar has been evidently derived in 
this way; and gradually from these the wonderful resources of 
ancient and modern melody have been developed. The greater 
portion of these signs are intensely quaint and primitive; as the 
flexa, flexa-strophica, gutturalis, tremula, etc. Of this last sign, 
it is said, that, in the time of Charlemagne, the French singers in the 
churches had the utmost difficulty in its execution; for, with their 
rough and harsh voices, it was almost an impossibility for them to 
execute the ¢remolo with any kind of grace. There were some 
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twenty-eight of these prosodiat in use. Gregory, desirous of 
creating a more uniform method of chanting the church ritual, 
collected all the works that had ever been written on the subject, 
and, after remodelling the whole system, secured the book with a 
heavy gold chain to the altar of St. Peter’s in Rome. 

The Gregorian melodies are singularly sweet and beautiful ; and, 
when heard in some of the grand, old cathedrals of Europe, never 
fail to produce a thrilling effect. There is a weird grandeur of 
them that well accords with the beautiful ritual of the Roman 
Church. In 1879, the Vatican made known to the world, through 
the medium of its official press, a brief in which Leo XIII., desir- 
ous of completing the labor which Pio Nono had long since begun, 
decreed the unification of church music in all Roman Catholic 
churches throughout the world. Pio Nono had given the matter 
much consideration, and was of the opinion that it would be far 
more appropriate and seemly, and that it would, so to speak, 
“solidify the faith,” if, instead of there being, as at the present 
time, one style of music in use in one country and another in 
another, there should ascend one sound of song, just as there is 
but one form of prayer known all through Latin Christendom. 
Being convinced that steps should be at once taken in the matter, 
he gave instructions to the Sacred Congregation of Rites to search 
out, and rewrite for the use of modern singers, organists and eccl¢- 
siastics, the old Gregorian chant, in all its original purity and 
sweetness. It will be remembered, that, as far back as the Council 
of Trent, a missal and breviary which had been revised and 
amended was placed in the possession of the popes ; and, later, in 
one of its official congresses, the Council particularly condemned, 
by a decree, “ De Observandis et Evitandis in Celebratione Mis- 
sz,’’ the introduction of impure and, as it was rather oddly and 
quaintly said, lascivious, music, either in the instrumental or vocal 
portion of the church service. A few years after this council, 
Pope Pius V. (he was afterwards canonized,) authorized the issue 
of a missal and breviary rewritten after the rules laid down by the 
Council, to which, in the shape of an appendix,»a corrected form 
of church music was intended to be added. At that time, how- 
ever, there were some authorities who wished to adhere strictly 
and severely to the canto fermo of the Gregorian chant,—a form 
which entirely excluded anything like harmony ; but Pierluigi da 
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Palestrina was then commencing to write, as was also his friend 
and pupil, Guidetti; and their production so completely captivated 
all hearers, and was thought to be so beautiful and pure, that it 
effectually put to silence all the opposition of the purists, and was 
actually commended and approved by a special letter from Sixtus 
V. Some time previous to this, there had been issued, “for the 
use of all churches and colleges,” a set of antiphones which were 
selected from old ones and also some from those that were still in 
use. This collection, as it was rewritten by Palestrina and ap- 
proved as being the most accurate, is well known at the present 
day, and is in the possession of most choir-masters, being rec- 
ognized throughout the Church. In the Vatican library, the 
original copy, which was presented to Gregory XIIL., is still pre- 
served; and he yranted to Palestrina, as the author, a sort of 
copyright. For a long period after the issue of Palestrina’s missal, 
little or nothing was done that could be considered progressive ; 
but, during the reign of Paul V.,in 1614, a gradual appeared, 
which was later known as the “ Medicean gradual,” taking its 
name from the press from whence it was issued. It appeared 
somewhat obscurely, though shortly after accompanied by a special 
pontifical letter, strongly urging its adoption by the Church. In 
his letter of recommendation, he considered it to be the most 
accurate and authentic type of ecclesiastical music and of the sacred 
liturgy. An excellent copy of this gradual is also to be seen in 
the Vatican library, being, it is said, the identical one presented to 
Paul V. 

It is very much to be regretted that the Church of England 
thought fit to bestow so little care in preserving the choral usages 
which had been established at the Reformation; for, if there had 
been anything like official interest in the matter, the revision of the 
plain-chant would, no doubt, havé been accompanied by a revision 
of the very offices themselves, and there is little doubt but that 
Gregorian music would have been used up to the present day. 
Indeed, there is every reason to believe that it would have become 
the popular music of the Church. Thus, the prayer-books of the 
years 1552 and 1559 never had any adaptation to music. The en- 
thusiasts had fondly hoped that it might become the popular song 
of the Church; but gradually all of these notions seemed to be for- 
gotten, and in the earlier portion of the seventeenth century 
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scarcely anything was heard of plain-chant. There was really none 
of it in common usage and a very little that had taken a sort of 
refuge in the cathedrals. It is worthy of note, that, in all the 
records of that time, there is not a single instance which gives the 
slightest evidence that it was ever studied practically,—or, indeed, 
even cared for,—from the days of Gallis and Marbeck down to the 
restoration of Charles II. We may naturally conclude, however, 
that the wholesale destruction of choral libraries and collections 
which took place during the years 1642-6 was the cause of this. 
The great revision ordered by the Council of Trent was intrusted to 
a single individual, forever to be honored in the history of church 
music,—Palestrina. In referring to this revision, a prominent 
English prelate says: “ There is no doubt, that, however great an 
addition to his fitness for the labor thus assigned to Palestrina was 
derived from his genius as a musician, the fruits of his labor could 
in no sense be regarded as a monument of musical genius, but of 
musical knowledge and editorial care.” This criticism, however, 
upon a person so eminent in the art as Palestrina, seems to have 
been rather severe. Guidetti was not altogether out of the way 
when he said: “ Opus nullius quidem ingenit tamen vigilamus.” 
Although this task had been intrusted to Palestrina, there is every 
reason to believe that Guidetti performed the greater portion of it ; 
yet the mass of popish historians disclaim this. 

It was fully twenty years before this revision of Palestrina that 
Marbeck undertook a similar one in England; and there appeared 
to be very little difference in the nature of the work from that 
which Palestrina had undertaken, save that Marbeck was, of course, 
obliged to adapt his music to a modern language. And it should 
be remarked here, that, according to the historians of that period, 
“it is remarkable that the modern notation of canto _fermo, attributed 
to Palestrina, was adopted by Marbeck at so earlya period.” Thus 
far, the credit had been assigned to Palestrina of having reduced 
the system of notation to that of three kinds; but, unquestionably, 
this credit is due to Marbeck, inasmuch as he anticipated him in 
this invention by twenty years. But, throughout the work of Pales- 
trina, as also in that of Marbeck, there was nothing which could 
claim the merit of originality. Both of these workers were lay- 
men, and, naturally, were but poorly qualified to accomplish much 
towards the restoration of the quaint simplicity of plain-song. 
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Marbeck’s work, however, with all its excellent teachings, was 
never officially sanctioned or approved. The choral works of the 
Roman Church appear to have had the exclusive sanction of the 
ecclesiastical authorities in the use of the “ permissu supertorum ;” 
but the “cum privilegio ad imprimendum solum,” which appeared 
on the books of Marbeck, indicates quite as much as any other term 
of the sixteenth century. A famous work of Marzio Ercules— 
“ Del Canto Ecclesiastico,” (1686,)—says that these terms implied 
no particular degree of accuracy or completeness in the music. 
He claims that it was nothing but an tmprimatur. And he further 
says that he found “innumerable books of the kind abounding in 
errors, variations and manifest corruptions of the plain-song, all 
of which pretended to be printed by the express permission or 
approval of ecclesiastical authorities.” 

Here it should also be remarked as a most singular coincidence, 
that, nearly four years after Palestrina and his pupil Guidetti had 
undertaken their task of revision, an antiphonarium, graduale, and 
also a hymnarium, were published at Venice, and were thought so 
highly of by Palestrina, for their notation and general accuracy, 
that, after seeing them, his idea was to wholly abandon his own 
work, which evidently was to be so completely superseded. Pales- 
trina esteemed these works very much, and most all of the his- 
torians agree in saying that he was loth to continue his own work. 
All through the work which was issued in Venice, the notation 
was that of the period before Palestrina; and it is not the least odd 
part of the matter that no one seems to know who compiled the 
Venetian edition. Baini, in his biography of Palestrina, says that 
the value of this work is incalculable. 

Fully seven hundred years have gone by since the Church of 
England, acting under the instructions of St. Osmund, then Bishop 
of Sarum, decided that thereafter the “Roman,” or Gregorian, 
manner of chanting, introduced by St. Augustine of Canterbury, 
should be continued, in preference to the more modern. This lat- 
ter manner was that which had been then recently carried out by a 
Frenchman, and Thurstan, Abbot of Glastonbury, had endeavored 
to introduce it. From four hundred years after, down to the time 
of the Reformation, the use of the Church of England was after the 
Sarum manner of chanting. 


No other authorized version in the Roman Church had been 
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issued, from the time of Paul V. to the present time, until Pius IX., 
eviderttly desiring to supply the want for it, and very possibly from 
a wish—a very pardonable one,—of being remembered by all pos- 
terity as the completer of the church service, created a commission 
of prominent ecclesiastics, including a few professional musicians,— 
not particularly eminent, it must be confessed,—to take up the diffi- 
cult work, instructing them to follow closely the lines already laid 
down by the members of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
Among the ecclesiastics who were appointed on this commission» 
there were some famous men, and, as a matter of course, the musi- 
cians employed were Italians. There were many books preserved 
in the Vatican, to which the members of this commission had access; 
and, following diligently the codes and choral works which they 
found in the papal archives, they were able to complete the good 
work which Paul V. had begun. The present pontiff, Leo XIII, 
after having briefly set forth the execution of the plans of Pio Nono, 
says: “Jltague memoratam editionem a viris ecclestastici cantus 
apprime peritis, ad ida S. S. Rituum Congregatione deputatis revt- 
sam, probamus, atque authenticam declaramus, reverendissimus loco- 
rum ordinarits, ceterisque, quibus musices sacre cura est, vehementer 
commendamus ; 1d potissimum spectantes, ut sic cunctts in locis ac 
diocesibus, cum in ceteris que a sacram liturgiam pertinent tum ett- 
am in canth, una eademque ratis servetur qua Romana utitur Eccle- 
sia.” Not all of the churches, however, have pretended to follow 
this advice, so strongly as it is urged; for some of the churches in 
Germany and France—more particularly in the latter country,— 
do not accept the new edition, giving as their reason that it does 
not in any way resemble the old Gregorian chant. This kind of 
opposition is by no means new; for we read, that, as long ago as 
when Charlemagne went to Rome, he said to the reigning pope: 
«“ Which is likely to be purer, the spring or the streams that run 
from it?” and he forthwith commanded his priests to go back to 
the original chant of Gregory the Great. 

The ancient melodies of the Gregorian chant are truly inimitable, 
though many musicians, some of them famous composers, have 
opposed them. Hundreds of writers have endeavored to copy them 
and adapt them to other words, and some have even attempted to 
write new ones; but the hest of these modern melodies suffer 
greatly in comparison with the originals. Almost all of these chants 
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have come to us from the earliest ages of Christianity, and not a 
few have been brought even from the synagogue. It was Padre 
Martini who maintained the theory that the old church tones came 
alone from the Jews; but this argument seems hardly tenable, in- 
asmuch as the Jewish music must have been decidedly Oriental in 
character. By no possibility could the church song have originated 
with the Hebrews; for it came unquestionably from the Greeks, as 
these melodies were founded upon the Greek system of tones, semi- 
tones and tetrachords: and, though many claimed them to be of 
divine inspiration, they were purely pagan in their origin. They 
were born at a time when the art was yet young and full of vigor. 
St. Damasus (367,) and St. Gelasius (492,) both contributed to them 
and were thought to have been enlightened from on high. 

The intelligent monks of the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth centuries made this the absorbing labor of their lives ; and 
it is very interesting to read how they strengthened themselves, by 
prayer and holy fastings, in making themselves ready for this work. 
All records of those days seem to agree in attesting to the piety 
and faithfulness with which these men worked,—men not less em- 
inent for their holiness than for their learning. Palestrina’s biog- 
rapher, Baini, was evidently very deeply impressed with the beauty 
of these chants, when he wrote: “I will content myself by saying 
this,—that there resulted from the Gregorian chant I know not 
what of the admirable and inimitable,—an ineffable delicacy of ex- 
pression, a touching pathos, a ravishing sweetness, always fresh, 
always new, always pure, always lovely ; while modern melodies are 
dull, insignificant, inharmonious, cold, sickly.” 

The chant, having taken deep root in the Apostolic days, grew 
with the Church, and, as it identified itself with the earliest prim- 
itive liturgies, it was necessarily carried out to all the corners of 
the earth. As it grew, it gradually began to assume a form more 
distinctly Christian. Its forms entered largely into the rituals of 
the Eastern as well as the Western Churches; and it very soon 
gained such an authoritative footing that there was very little 
doubt as to what the people thought of it. At one time, the 
rivalry between the followers of Ambrose and those of Gregory 
was exceedingly bitter. It is written in the-records of Greg- ° 
ory that Ambrose had introduced into the service a kind of 
chant which was of a stricter character than any that had been 
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heretofore in use. This was knownas the Ambrosian chant, and it 
speedily gained a considerable degree of popularity. Another 
innovation was afterwards made by Gregory, which set forth, with 
even a greater degree of success, what has since been known as 
the Gregorian chant. There was scarcely any difference between 
these two chants; but their respective adherents managed to get 
themselves into a most unseemly and inharmonious quarrel about 
the relative claims of each to the universal sanction in the Church. 
The quarrel grew to such proportions that it finally became a very 
serious matter. Each party felt convinced that theirs alone was 
the proper chant. In those times, the clerical brethren were not 
only familiar with praise, but with prayer as well (a virtue which a 
writer of to-day says has become quite obsolete); so, in the natural 
order of things, the dispute was put into their hands in the hope 
of some adjustment. The clergy, regarding the question quite 
seriously, fixed a day for a settlement of the vexed point. Copyists 
were set at work, with orders to execute good, clear examples of 
both chants; on the day appointed, they were brought with solemn 
services into the church, and, with the idea that there would be 
some interference by Providence in a supernatural way, were rever- 
ently placed, side by side, upon the altar. The officiating priests 
then retired to another part of the church, praying earnestly that 
a conclusion might be reached. After waiting for some length of 
time, they returned, and found that one of the chants remained in- 
tact upon the altar, while the other was torn into fragments, the 
pieces having been scattered all about the chancel. This result 
proved to be far from satisfactory; for, naturally enough, both 
parties claimed the victory. Those who had brought the one 
which remained undisturbed upon the altar, claimed that their 
book had been accepted in the most literal way, while the other 
was evidently doomed to destruction. The other party, however, 
claimed that theirs was allegorically distributed to the entire 
Church, their opponents’ having been conclusively treated with 
contempt. This experiment was a very ingenious one, and shows 
that church music must have then stood in a very high grade of 
importance. 

It is very true that the scope of this chant lies within limits 
much more contracted than those of the anthem or the higher 
species of hymns; but, nevertheless, within those limits there is 
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considerably more ground than has ever yet been brought under 
discipline. The spirit of the times of Beethoven, Mozart and 
Haydn was, unfortunately, very unfavorable to the development of 
ecclesiastical music, and the fact that the mere fashion of the 
period influenced these men more or less did not help matters. 
The grand works of the composers mentioned cannot, in any sense, 
be considered proper specimens of church music. These men all 
expressed their conviction that the true spirit of sacred music was 
only to be found in the Gregorian chant and the contrapuntal 
works of Palestrina; yet, in their own works, they never embodied 
any of these principles. The writings of Beethoven were strictly 
worldly ; and his followers, copying his forms and style, lost sight 
of the purer schools of Palestrina and Guidetti. Mozart is said to 
have remarked to his confessor that he would have renounced all 
his fame to have been the composer of one Gregorian preface. 
Until a comparatively recent date, almost all performances of this 
chant have been meagre and circumscribed. But the music of 
Gregory has lately received an impetus that will soon bear excel- 
lent fruit and must prove highly gratifying to the student of eccle- 
siastical art. A school of church music has been founded at Wiirz- 
burg, Germany, under the direct patronage of Leo XIII. Here 
the noble, old chant is taught in all its purity and simplicity. 
BurpDETT Mason. 
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HISTORY OF THE FIRST UNITED STATES BANK. 
II. 


OUBTLESS, many of the criticisms brought against Hamilton’s 
administration of the finances of the Government sprang from 
ignorance, though not all of them. So long as he remained at his 
post, his enemies never wearied in assailing him for his dealings 
with the bank. They were more merciful toward his successor ; 
but even Wolcott was not left wholly to himself. When their 
patty came into power, their jealousy of the institution broke forth. 
The 7th of October, 1802, Jefferson wrote to Gallatin that he 
should make a judicious distribution of his favors among all the 
banks, since the stock of the United States Bank was held largely 
by foreigners, and, “were the Bank of the United States to swallow 
up the others, and monopolize the whole banking business of the 
United States, which the demands we furnish them with tend 
shortly to favor, we might, on a misunderstanding with a foreign 
power, be immensely embarrassed by any disaffection in that 
bank.” The 12th of July, 1803, he again wrote: “I am decidedly 
in favor of making all the banks Republican, by sharing deposits 
among them in proportion to the dispositions they show. If the 
jaw now forbid it, we should not permit another session of Congress 
to pass without amending it. It is material to the safety of Re- 
publicanism to detach the mercantile interests from its enemies and 
incorporate them into the body of its friends. A merchant is nat- 
urally a Republican, and could be otherwise only from a vitiated 
state of things.” Jefferson’s feeling towards the bank was very 
much like the feeling of the Jacobites, during the reign of Queen 
Anne, towards the Bank of England, who looked forward to its de- 
struction as the most probable means of their restoration to power. 
Jefferson’s hostility was mainly rooted in the fact that the managers 
and stockholders of the bank belonged to the political party op- 
posed to him, and he desired to weaken the institution in order to 
destroy any influence that it might possibly have in the sphere of 
politics. Adams says that Gallatin “gently put aside these de- 
monstrations of Mr. Jefferson, and administered his department on 
business principles, with as little regard to political influence as 
possible. He looked on the bank as an instrument that could not 
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be safely thrown away; without it, his financial operations would 
be much more slow, more costly, more hazardous, and‘ more 
troublesome, than with it; indeed, he was quite aware that its fall 
would necessarily be followed by much financial confusion, and he 
had no mind to let such experiments in finance come between him 
and his great administrative objects. He was, therefore, by neces- 
sity, a friend and protector of the bank.” 

Jefferson’s hostility to the bank was manifested on another occa- 
sion. When the Territory of Louisiana was purchased, Gallatin 
was desirous of establishing a branch bank at New Orleans. He 
considered the step of the highest importance ; but his chief was 
vehemently opposed to such an extension of the bank. He wrote 
to Gallatin: “This institution is one of the most deadly hostility 
existing against the principles and form of our Constitution. . . . 
What an obstruction could not this Bank of the United States, 
with all its branch banks, be in time of war? It might dictate to 
us the peace we should accept, or withdraw its aid. Ought we, 
then, to give further growth to an institution so powerful, so 
hostile?” These arguments fell lightly on Gallatin, as will be seen 
from his reply, written the same day as Jefferson’s letter: “I am 
extremely anxious to see a bank at New Orleans; considering the 
distance of that place, our own security, and even that of the col- 
lectors, will be conveniently promoted, and the transmission of 
moneys arising from the impost and sales of lands in the Mississippi 
Territory would without it be a very difficult and sometimes dan- 
gerous operation. Against this, there are none but political ob- 
jections, and those will lose much of their force when the little 
injury they can do us and the dependence in which they are on 
Government are duly estimated. They may vote as they please, 
and take their own papers; but they are formidable only as indi- 
viduals, and not as bankers. Whenever they shall appear to be 
really dangerous, they are completely in our power, and may be 
crushed.” Jefferson yielded, and the bank wasauthorized. Mean- 
while, Governor Claiborne had undertaken to establish a bank 
there by his own authority. Gallatin was very angry at this pro- 
ceeding, and wrote a letter to Jefferson condemning the act.* 

So long as the bank existed, the funds of the Government were 











* Adams’s “ Life of Gallatin,” pages 308-321. 
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deposited with it, to the credit of the United States Treasurer. 
They were considered in the Treasury from the time of depositing 
them, and were subject to his control.* In 1802, the balance of 
the bank-stock owned by the Government was sold at forty-five 
per cent. advance. Thenceforth, the Government ceased to be a 
stockholder. 

During Gallatin’s administration of the national finances, once 
only did he apply to the bank fora loan. The advantages derived 
from it by the Government were neither few nor unimportant. 
These were stated by Gallatin, himself, in a communication relating 
to the renewal of the charter. The first advantage was in respect 
to the safe-keeping of the public money. This applied, not only 
to money in the Treasury, but also to the funds in the hands of the 
principal collectors, of the commissioners of loans, and of several 
other officers, and afforded one of the best securities against delin- 
quencies. It was also a very valuable agent in the transmission of 
public money. As the collections always, in various quarters of 
the Union, either exceeded or fell short of the expenditures in the 
same places, a perpetual transmission of money, of purchases of re- 
mittances, at the risk and expense of the United States, would have 
been necessary in order to meet those demands, had not the bank 
been established ; but now all this work was done by it, at its own 
risk and expense, wherever its branches existed. Another ad- 
vantage related to the collection of the revenue. The punctuality 
of payments introduced by the banking system, and the facilities 
which it afforded to the importers indebted for revenue bonds, 
were among the causes which had enabled the Government to col- 
lect with so great facility and with so few losses the large revenues 
derived from imports. Lastly was the aid furnished to the Gov- 
ernment in the way of loans. During the first ten years of Galla- 
tin’s administration, the Government had been so prosperous as to 
meet its obligations without asking the bank for assistance. But 
previously it “ had been eminently useful in making the advances, 
which, under different circumstances, were necessary.” And a 
similar disposition had been repeatedly evinced, so Gallatin 
affirmed, whenever the aspect of affairs had rendered it proper 
to ascertain whether new loans might, if wanted, be obtained.t 


* Hamilton’s “ Works,” Vol. III., page 449. 
+ March 3d, 1809. 2 Finance, page 351. 
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In accommodating the public, the Republicans complained that 
at first the bank was less mindful of their interests than of the 
interests of members belonging to the Federal party. The stock- 
holders of the branch in New York and of the Bank of New York 
were principally Federalists, and “ Politicus” says that «the bene- 
fit of those institutions was chiefly confined to the adherents of 
one political sect. Accommodations were carefully withheld or 
sparingly bestowed upon members of the opposite party. Such 
as were active or had rendered themselves obnoxious in political 
pursuits, were certain to be excluded from favor; and it became at 
length impossible for men engaged in trade to advocate Republi- 
can sentiments without sustaining material injury.” The establish- 
ing of the Manhattan Company effected a peaceful revolution, “ the 
business of banking was placed on a more equitable foundation, 
and the merchants belonging to both parties, entertaining a rea- 
sonable hope of obtaining discounts, exercised their political senti- 
ments with independence.” * 

In 1808, three years before its charter expired, the stockholders 
petitioned for its renewal.t They were solicitous; for, if Congress 
refused to grant an extension, which was feared, it was necessary to 
prepare for closing the affairs of the institution. In their petition, 
they set forth the advantages reaped by the Government. They 
affirmed that the profit on the sale of its stock amounted to more 
than six hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Referring to the sup- 
port derived from the Government, the petitioners declared that it 
consisted not so much in the deposit of public money and public 
patronage as in the confidence of the Government, founded on a 
constant knowledge of its interior management and condition, 
which, in turn, had attracted the confidence of Europe as well as 
America toward the institution, and conferred upon it a character 
of dignity and stability, and enabled its directors to set an example 
of prudence, candor and impartiality, honorable to themselves and 
beneficial to the community. 

The bank now formed a piece of the financial machinery of the 
Government almost as important as was the Bank of St. George to 
the Ligurian Republic. This is why Gallatin so strongly favored 





* « An Impartial Enquiry into Certain Parts of the Conduct of Governor Lewis,” 
page 8. 
+ 2 Finance, 30. 
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a renewal of the charter, although a very large portion of his party, 
unfortunately, did not. The numerous banks already established 
under the authority of the several States, might, he said, afford 
considerable assistance to the Government in its fiscal operations. 
There were none, however, which could effect the transmission of 
public money with the same facility as the Bank of the United 
States. The superior capital of thas institution offered also a 
greater security against any possible loss and greater resources for 
loans. Nor was it desirable for the Government to be entirely de- 
pendent on institutions over which it exercised no control. A 
national bank, deriving its charter from the national legislature, 
would, under every emergency, feel stronger inducements, both 
from interest and froma sense of duty, to afford to the Union every 
assistance in its power. On other occasions, he pressed his arguments 
in favor of continuing the institution, while petitions appeared from 
many quarters asking for the same thing. There was, however, 
powerful opposition. The fact that foreigners now owned the 
larger portion of the stock led many to oppose a renewal of the 
charter.* Thus the question drifted on the tide of uncertainty, 
until the meeting of Congress in December, 1810, when a decision 
could no longer be delayed. The bank had become a greater 
necessity than ever to the country, and Gallatin exerted his utmost 
power to prevent its destruction. “It was no mere matter of party 
or of personal feeling ; the bank at that moment was essential to 
public safety ; to lose it might be a question of national life.’’t 
Moreover, it was understood that the measure was a test of Galla- 
tin’s power, whose unpopularity with a considerable faction of his 
own party had now become very great. To overthrow the bank 
might lead to the resignation of Gallatin himself,—an event which 
the faction opposed to him in his own party earnestly desired. 
The debate in both branches of Congress was long, able and 
bitter. The old question of the constitutionality of the bank was 
discussed at great length, and its opponents denied that the insti- 
tution was at all necessary to aid the Government in discharging 
its functions,—that there was a redundancy of capital, which was 
evident from the rapid multiplying of the State banks. In reply 
to the assertion that the quantity of specie would be reduced by 





* 2 Finance, 451, 460, 479, 480. 
+ Adams’s “ Life of Gall.,” page 426. 
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the exportation of the large amount of its capital belonging to for- 
eigners, it was declared that “nothing could be more absurd.” 
The danger that in the future the bank would be the centre of a 
vast political influence, which would be exerted to the injury of the 
people, was magnified ina very extraordinary manner. The reasons 
for renewing the charter were stated by no one with more ability 
and clearness than by Mr. Fiske of Vermont. One of the ill ef- 
fects of destroying the charter would be the retiring of a large 
portion of the circulating medium of the country. This was esti- 
mated at fifty millions, twenty-four millions of which would be 
called, if the charter were not renewed. The effect this would have 
upon the various interests of the country, said Mr. Fiske, could 
neither be described nor conceived. It would inevitably give a 
general and heavy shock to all paper credit. And what could be 
substituted? Of silver and gold, there was not enough. From 
the best estimates, there were not ten million dollars of specie in 
all the cities and trading towns, and this, he averred, would be 
collected by the bank. The prices of all stocks and property would 
be depressed, and such a change in the system would occasion 
great embarrassment, disappointment and distress. The United 
States bank had faithfully collected the revenues ; but, if destroyed, 
how were these to be collected? Through the medium of the 
State banks? No prudent man in his individual concerns would 
think of doing such a thing. “ You discard a faithful, honest, re- 
sponsible agent, whose integrity and fidelity you have known for 
twenty years, and you place your estate in the hands and at the 
disposal of twenty or thirty entire strangers, of whose character 
and responsibility you know nothing nor have the means of ac- 
quiring any knowledge, and over whose conduct you have no con- 
trol. Should an individual act thus with his property, he would 
be deemed to have lost all regard for it, if not considered a mad- 
man.” Another difficulty was then pointed out, the truth and 
severity of which the Government too soon was to learn. It was 
the difficulty of finding a convenient medium to transmit from one 
portion of the country to another. Specie could not be procured ; 
and what State bank bills, ifsent, would pass current in every part 
of the United States, like the bills of the bank? “Carolina and 
Kentucky bills are unknown, and would not pass in New York or 
Boston ; and New York bills would not pass in Kentucky or 
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Carolina. New England bills do not pass in New York, but at a con- 
siderable discount. But, under the present system, if Government 
have five millions deposited in Boston, and it is required to be paid 
at New Orleans, a draft is given by the branch in Boston upon that 
in New Orleans, and the money is paid at the latter place as soon 
as the mail can travel there.” 

We shall close this review of the debate with one more extract, 
the prophetic importance of which will interest the reader, notwith- 
standing its length. “It has been urged,” continued Mr. Fiske, 
“that we have too much paper in circulation. Admit it. The 
destruction of this bank will increase, not diminish, the quantity of 
circulating bank-paper; and I consider the embarrassment which 
must immediately follow the closing of the concerns of this institu- 
tion as the least of the evils the community will experience froma 
refusal to renew the charter. Congress may, indeed, prevent the 
operation of this bank after the 4th of March; but Congress can 
neither prevent a spirit of trade nor subdue the passion for specula- 
tion. For, while we are debating the expediency of destroying 
this bank, in order to free the country from the mischiefs of an ex- 
tended bank credit, we find new banks springing into existence in 
every direction. We have no less than five bills now on our table 
for incorporating this number of banks in this ten-mile square dis- 
trict. Weare told that these applications are an evidence of capi- 
tal or of corruption; but I consider them rather as evidence of the 
destroying spirit of speculation, which threatens to stand upon the 
ruins of the United States Bank till the country shall be over- 
whelmed with new emissions of paper from these new manufacto- 
ries. The banks established by the State Legislatures will 
scramble for the privilege of filling the chasm to be made by the 
destruction of the Bank of the United States. Already are they 
preparing for the patriotic endeavor. Our State Legislatures are 
to be importuned to become bank-jobbers and joint undertakers 
and copartners in the enterprise. The profits are to furnish reve- 
nues sufficient to satisfy both avarice and ambition. Notwithstand- 
ing the provision in the Constitution that no State shall ‘ emit bills 
of credit,’ we find almost every State in the Union interested in 
banks, authorizing corporations to issue bank-bills, which, so far 
as they exceed the capital upon which they are issued, are in the 
nature of bills of credit. Several States own stock in these banks, 
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and, as such stockholders, are responsible for the payment of these 
bills; Pennsylvania, Virginia and Vermont are large stockholders 
in their State banks ; New York and North Carolina have also an 
interest in some of their banks. The States cannot be restrained, 
nor is it to be wished that they should be prohibited altogether 
from incorporating banks. But what difficulties are we to experi- 
ence in resorting to these numerous and conflicting institutions for 
the collection, safe-keeping and transmission of our revenues? The 
deposits of the Government will render banking profitable to the 
favorite bank that receives them. The aid of the Government will 
make this bank superior in funds and credit to any of the others 
which do not share this solid patronage. This will produce 
jealousies and collisions of interests between banks in the same 
State, and thus form cabals against the State and general Govern- 
ments. It will not stop here, but will extend from State to State. 
If the States and State banks are to regulate trade in the article of 
paper money, they may prescribe the terms. To give the prefer- 
ence to their own paper,.they may exclude that of any other State 
from circulation among them, in the same way that the paper of 
unincorporated banks is excluded by some States and bills of a 
certain amount from others.” 

The evils depicted so soberly by Mr. Fiske were encountered in 
due time. The debate in the House was continued for many days ; 
but, when at last a vote was reached, the motion to postpone in- 
definitely the bill providing for a renewal was carried by one ma- 
jority. Many of Gallatin’s best friends voted against renewal ; all 
the Federalists voted on his side ; his personal enemies turned the 
scale. The debate was then transferred to the Senate. William 

H. Crawford appeared there as Gallatin’s champion. He supported 
’ the charter with such courage, energy and ability that he earned 
Gallatin’s lasting gratitude and made himself the representative of 
the Administration in the Senate and the favorite candidate of the 
Jeffersonian triumvirate for succession to the Presidency. The 
longest speech was delivered by General Smith of Maryland, cov- 
ering two days, in which he tried to prove that the whole theory 
of the usefulness of a national bank was a delusion; that State 
banks were better depositories of the public money; that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was quite mistaken in all his statements 
about the convenience of the bank, even in regard to remittances 
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and foreign exchanges; that no possible trouble could arise from 
abolishing the bank ; and that the constitutional objection was fatal. 
General Smith’s brother was Secretary of State and a bitter enemy 
of Gallatin, and so was the General himself. No one strove harder 
to defeat Gallatin’s plans and to drive him from his post. The vote 
in the Senate was a tie,—seventeen to seventeen. George Clinton, 
the Vice-President, whose hostility to the President was generally 
known, and whose regard for Gallatin was none too strong, decided 
the question in the negative. Thus the bank was doomed to ex- 
pire within the time originally limited in the charter. Its destroyers 
by this act exhibited as dense ignorance of the great worth of the 
bank to the Government and to the people as the Emperor Severus 
did of the sources of Menon’s music when he ordered the statue to 
be repaired.* 

When the fate of the institution was determined, Gallatin directed 
the collectors of all the chief ports to stop depositing custom-house 
bonds for collection in the bank, and to withdraw those falling due 
after the third day of March, 1811, and to deposit them with other 
banks, which were designated. The deposits were gradually with- 
drawn, and the Government account with the bank was closed the 
2d of September, 1811, except a small balance in the branch at 
New Orleans.t One of the questions raised in closing the bank was 
what obligation remained on the part of the Government to receive 
its notes in payment of duties after its dissolution. Congress had 
not provided for such an event. Gallatin directed the collectors 
and receivers of public money not to receive any which the bank 
refused to take from the Government, or which could not be con- 
veniently redeemed. At first, no serious difficulties arose from re- 
fusing to prolong the life of the bank. There was no difficulty in 
transmitting public funds and the revenue generally was collected 
as promptly as it had previously been. In March, the Senate was 
informed that the apprehensions of distress resulting from a non- 
renewal of the charter were far from realization in Philadelphia. It 





* The dangers that were apprehended from closing the bank are concisely set forth 
by Dr. Bollman, in the postscript to the second edition of his “ Paragraphs on Banks,” 
and by Mr. Carey, in his ‘* Desultory Reflections upon the Ruinous Consequences of a 
Non-Renewal of the Charter of the Bank of the United States.” 


+ “Communication on Public Deposits in Banks,” January 8th, 1812, 2 Finance, 
page 516. 
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had long been obvious that the vacuum in the circulation of the 
country produced by the withdrawal of the notes of the Bank of 
the United States would be filled by the issues of other banks. 
“ This operation,” said the committee who announced the pleasing 
intelligence, “is now actually going on; the paper of the Bank of 
the United States is rapidly returning, and that of other banks is 
taking its place. Their ability to enlarge their accomodations is 
proportionately enhanced ; and, when it shall be further increased 
by a removal into their vaults of those deposits which are in the 
possession of the Bank of the United States, the injurious effects 
of a dissolution of the corporation will be found to consist in an 
accelerated disclosure of the actual condition of those who had been 
supported by the credit of others, but whose insolvent or tottering 
situation, known to the bank, has been concealed from the public 
at large.’’* 

How meagre their vision! They could clearly, though pain- 
fully, see the figure of Gallatin in the financial horizon, but hardly 
anything else. He covered the whole fied. But let us look ahead 
to the opening of 1812. The circulating capital of the country 
was concentrated in the large cities, chiefly north of the Potomac, 
and more than one-fourth was in New England. Then, the East- 
ern States were flooded with a heavy importation of foreign goods, 
and specie was sent abroad to pay for them. A much larger 
amount went the same way to pay foreign share-holders of the bank, 
who owned a very large portion of its capital. Previously, this 
specie had been slumbering in the vaults of the national bank. It 
now passed through those of the Eastern State banks on its way to 
Great Britain. In the Massachusetts banks, the quantity rose from 
one million and seven hundred thousand dollars in June, 1811, to 
three millions and nine hundred thousand dollars within a year, 
and to seven millions and three hundred thousand dollars in June, 
1814. Noiselessly, a large portion of it disappeared from the 
country. Says Adams: “ Even the most prejudiced and meanest 
intelligence could now understand why the destruction of the United 
States Bank threatened to decide the fate of the war and of the 
Union itself. The mere property in the bank, important as this 
was, counted for comparatively little in the calculation, although 


* Clay’s “ Report on the Bank of the United States,” March 2d, 1811. 2 Finance, 
page 486. 
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seven millions of foreign capital, invested in its stock, were lost to 
the country by its dissolution, and had been remitted to Europe 
shortly before the war.”* © No one was so blind that he could not 
then see what a costly operation was the closing of the bank. The 
action of Congress displayed the same lack of wisdom shown by 
the Spanish statesmen when they drove the Moors into the sandy 
wastes of Africa, taking millions of ducats with them at the very 
time that money was most wanted, when taxation was high, and a 
revenue very difficult to obtain. 

This loss of specie was very serious ; but still worse things hap- 
pened. State banks rapidly multiplied; their managers, ignoring 
the plainest lessons of wisdom in issuing bank-notes, were soon 
compelled to announce the suspension of specie payments,—an 
event which projected its long, inevitable train of injurious conse- 
quences into all public and private business. As Egypt was the 
gift of the Nile, so did the people now fully realize that the sound 
money which had circulated throughout the country for twenty 
years was the gift of the United States Bank. They then found 
out how magical had been the power of gold duringthese years, 
even though hidden in the vaults of the bank from public sight. 
Had it been suffered to live, Gallatin believed that the suspension 
of specie payments would have been prevented, and that the ter- 
rible disorganization of the whole system of internal exchanges, 
which nearly brought the Government to a dead-stop, would not 
have happened. Such was the ultimate and disastrous effect of 
the refusal of Congress to renew the charter of the bank. The 
“factious incompetence” which Congress displayed “cost the 
nation infinite loss and trouble,” and did, in truth, imperil its very 
existence. A. S. BoLies. 





* Adams’s “ Life of Gall.,” page 474. 
+ Jbid, page 430, Note M. 
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BASILISKS AND COCKATRICES. 


“ Vulgus et in vacua regnat basiliscus arena, 
Vulnerat aspectu luminibusque necat.” 


HE gloomy and superstitious mind of our ancestors seems 
‘TT never to have wearied of creating objects of horror and terror, 
upon which it might sup full. All nature was distorted and the whole 
known world was ransacked for portents and prodigies, birds, beasts 
and fishes, whose abnormal condition might gratify a morbid fancy. 
The well-known and existent forces which endangered a man or 
made his life a burden were not sufficient; invention came to the 
rescue of the wearied seeker after monstrosities, and the human 
imagination ran riot in devising fearsome and frightful creations. 
Among these the most universally believed in and dreaded was 
the basilisk. 

The basilisk of the ancients,—faocoxoc of the Greeks and 
regulus of the Romans,—the cockatrice of later times, received its 
name as the king of serpents, not from the enormity of size ;* for, 
as was remarked by a seventeenth century writer, “there be many 
serpents bigger than he, as there be many four-footed beasts big- 
ger than the lion; but because of his stately pace and magnani- 
mous minde; for he creepeth not on the earth, like other serpents, 
but goeth half upright ; for which occasion all other serpents avoid 
his sight. He hath a certain combe or coronet on his head,”—a 
semblance of a kingly crown, from which circumstance it was 
that the animal received its name. The head, itself, was sharp, 
like that of a cock; it had the wings of a fowl and tail of a dragon ; 
the eyes were fiery, and the whole color of the creature was black. 
In Isidore it is called stbzlus,—* Sibilus enim occidit antequam mor- 
deat vel exurat.” Its home was mainly in the desert wastes of 
Africa, although it was found sometimes in some other of the hot 
and sandy countries. The basilisk is affirmed to be born of the 
egg of a cock; that, when years fall upon the cock and he loses 
his virile force, he lays an egg without any shell, but covered with 


* fElian says the cockatrice is not “past a span in compasse, as much as a man can 
gripe in his hand;” Pliny, that it is as big as twelve fingers; Solinus and Isidorus, 
that it is six inches; Avicenna avers that it is two cubits and a half; Nicander, three 
palms; A®tius, three handfuls. 
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a very thick skin, which will withstand the greatest force. The 
egg, which is laid only in summer-time, about the dog days, is not 
so long as a hen’s egg, but round and orbicular, sometimes of a 
dusty, sometimes of a foxy, sometimes of a yellowish, muddy color. 
The egg is hatched out by a snake or a toad, and from it comes 
out the cockatrice, which at its birth is about six inches in length; 
its hinder parts are those of a serpent, its forepart like a cock, with 
a triple comb on its head. 

The “ better experience of Europe,” (heaven save the mark!) 
says an old author, “hath found that the cock, himself, doth sit upon 
the egg. There happened in the city of Pirizea that there were 
two old cocks which had laid egges,and the common people (because 
of opinion that those egges would engender cockatrices,) labored 
by all means possible to keep the said cocks from sitting on those 
egges; but they could not with clubs and staves drive them from 
the egges, until they were forced to break the egges in sunder and 
strangle the cocks.” In August, 1474, anabandoned and profligate 
cock of the town of Basle, accused of the crime of laying an egg, 
was tried, and, being condemned to death, was publicly burned 
with his egg, amidst a great concourse of citizens and peasantry 
assembled to see the execution of justice. 

Galen was the only ancient author who doubted the existence 
of this remarkable creature, and of him we are gravely told that 
his authority in that case should not be followed, “seeing it was 
never given to mortal man to see and know everything ; besides, 
the Holy Scriptures’ unavoidable authority maketh mention of the 
cockatrice and his egges.” Mercurialus states that when he was 
with the Emperor Maximilian he saw the carcass of a cockatrice 
preserved in his treasury, “ among his undoubted monuments.” The 
basilisk possessed many remarkable qualities in which it differed 
from all other serpents. It could penetrate the strongest steel by 
merely pecking at it. Not content with trailing around the world, 
dragging its belly in the dust, it marched with head erect and up- 
raised body, almost as a human being. Wherever it passed, it 
scattered devastation and blasted by its breath alone; not even 
contact was necessary, but the mere presence of the deadly beast 
caused the earth to be parched up and ruined, the grass to burn 
and rot, the fruit to fall in decay from the branches, and*trees to 
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wither and die. Nor did the fell power of the dread monster end 
here. Its mere look was certain death to anyone who was so un- 
fortunate as to encounter it, unless the victim should see the beast 
before it had had the opportunity of casting upon him its deadly 
regard. A thumb ring in the Londesborough gems represents 
two cockatrices cut in high relief on agate; this was worn, natu- 
rally enough, in ahomceopathic point of view, as an amulet against 
the evil eye. 

It is in reference to this superstition that Dryden writes: 

‘‘ Mischiefs are like the cockatrice’s eye; 
If they see first, they kill; if seen, they die.” 
And, in another passage, following out the same idea, he says: 
“Nay, frown not so; you cannot look me dead.” 

The venom of the cockatrice was intense beyond that of all 
other serpents. Not only will its breath, and eyes, and surround- 
ing exhalations, kill, as well as the mere contact with any portion 
of its body, but anything whatever that has touched the basilisk, 
the weapon that has wounded it, or even a dead beast slain by it, 
will surely be fatal. So Lucan writes: . 

“ Quid prodest miseri basiliscus cuspide Mauri 


Transactus ? Velox currit per tela venenum 
Lnvadit manum equumque.” 


‘What though the Moor the basilisk hath slain, 
And pinned him, lifeless, to the sandy plain ; 
Up through the spear the subtle venom flies, 
The hand imbibes it, and the victor dies.” 

Nor even when dead did its wonderful powers terminate. Its 
carcass, when hung up in the temple of Apollo and in private 
houses, subserved the great use of being a sovereign specific against 
spiders; the body of one, which was suspended in the temple of 
Diana, entirely prevented any swallows from ever desecrating that 
holy place. If a house be rubbed with the powder of cockatrice, 
it drives away all swallows, spiders and serpents. “If silver be 
rubbed over with the powder of the cockatrice’s flesh, it giveth a 
tincture like unto gold.” The citizens of Pergamos gave two and 
a half pounds of silver for some pieces of a cockatrice. 

The hissing of the cockatrice, which is its natural voice, is ter- 
rible to other serpents, and, therefore, as soon as they hear the same, 
they prepare themselves to fly away ; as Nicander writes: 
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“ Iilius auditos expectant nulla susurros, 
Quantumvis magnas sinuent animalia spiras, 
Quando vel in pastum, vel opace devia silva, 
Lrriguosve locos, media sub luce diet 
Excandescenti succensa furore ferentur, 

Sed turpi conversa fuge dant terga retrorsum.” 


An old author has written thus: “It happens frequently in 
Africa that a host of serpents will gather about the carcass of some 
dead animal; but, when the basilisk scents the prey, he gives forth 
his cry. As soon as the first note is heard, all the snakes are 
smit with fear, and hide themselves in the sand or take refuge in 
their dens, and none dare show himself until the cockatrice has 
made an end to his repast. Then he gives another signal-cry and 
takes his departure, at which the serpents come forth from their 
hiding-places. They dare not, however, touch the carrion on which 
he has sated himself, but must seek other food.” 

In ancient days, so runs a legend quoted in Aldrovandus, a 
holy hermit, walking towards a fountain in a desert waste, sud- 
denly espied a basilisk basking in the sun. The peril was immi- 
nent, but the resources of the anchorite were equal to the emergency. 
Immediately he raised his eyes towards high heaven in fervent 
prayer; the Deity heard his vehement appeal, and in response it 
stretched the monster lifeless at his feet. Aldrovandus narrates 
another instance, where an abbot observed that a great sickness 
was raging among his monks, utterly unfitting them for their secu- 
lar and religious avocations. Following out several clues, he at 
last traced their disorder to a well whose waters were the sole bev- 
erage of the convent ; and, on examining it closely, he espied a 
basilisk snugly ensconced within its deepest depths. Plunging 
himself in holy reverie, he prayed long and fervently, with such 
effect that the monster disappeared,—vanished into thin air.. The 
waters became once more sweet and salubrious, and those who had 
been made sick by their use recovered their wonted health and vigor. 
In the reign of Leo IV., there was found, in the vault of the Church 
of Santa Lucia at Rome, a cockatrice “ whose pestiferous breath 
had infected the air round about so that a great mortality followed 
in Rome; but how the said cockatrice came thither was never 
known. The holy pontiff slew by his prayers the venomous beast.” 
If these two events had been recorded as happening a thousand years 
before Christ, the myth-demolishers could easily have erected a sun- 
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myth upon the occurrence. The nineteenth century may see in them 
only the cleansing out of filthy, unwholesome wells and vaults, full 
of decaying animal and vegetable matter, typhus-breeders, and 
full of sewage. 

In Aldrovandus (Bononiz, 1630, page 363,) the basilisk is 
represented as having 4 sharp beak, whose upper extremity curved 
over the lower, with a head resembling that of a cock, surmounted 
by a small crown; eight legs, four on each side; a very large and 
thick body, swelling out in the centre ; a long tail, apparently cov- 
ered with scales, curling up at the end into a small, flexible hook. 
It is figured again as strongly resembling a huge boa, wearing a 
kingly crown and darting from its mouth an arrow-shaped tongue. 
The cock’s eggs, from which this terrible creature was hatched, are 
shown at page 368 of the same volume, but are harmless enough 
looking things. 

Munster, in his “Cosmographia Universalis,” published in 1564, 
(page 1444,) writes as follows: ‘‘ Everywhere throughout Africa 
there are poisonous dragons and serpents ; but what is the worst 
of all is that one finds there the basilisks, which are so very deadly, 
as Pliny writes, that not alone to men are they so dangerous, but 
that they even poison other beasts and serpents. They destroy the 
ground on which they lie; for their presence dries up, withers and 
decays flowers, herbs and trees, by the poisonous exhalations of 
their breaths, so not even a bird dare fly over the place; and, in 
short, up to this time, no deadlier animal has ever been found on 
earth, for even a great city must be wholly destroyed if one of 
these animals finds shelter, even in the most remote corner. Other 
dangerous beasts must bite or touch man; but this can kill by its 
mere proximity.” There is a wood-cut of this wondrous beast. It 
has a body like a frog, scaled all over like a crocodile, with a very 
lengthy, flexible, curved, symmetrical tail, with a sharp, long, curved 
bill, like a poll-parrot, and on its head the likeness of a kingly 
crown. But, although the artist has invested the representation 
with considerable viciousness, yet there is a sort of drooping wink 
in the left eye, which seems to say: “ Don’t be frightened ; I am 
only a humbug, after all.” 

Horapollo, in his “ Hieroglyphica,” says that what the Egyp- 
tians call the oveamoz the Greeks name faockoxoc, and that this 
species of serpent is gifted with immortality. In Section 115, he 
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places it as the emblem, or hieroglyphic symbol, of one who falls 
sick under treacherous accusations. 
All literature is full of allusions to this terrible being. Spenser 
writes : 
« And kill with looks, as cockatrices do.” 


In the Bible it abounds: Proverbs, xxiii., 32: “It stingeth 
like a cockatrice;”’ Isaiah, xi., 8: “The weaned child shall put 
his hand in the cockatrice’s den;” Isaiah, xiv., 29: “ Out of the 
serpent’s root shall come forth a cockatrice, and his fruit shall be a 
fiery, flying serpent;” Isaiah, lix., 5: “They hatch cockatrice 
eggs and weave the spider’s web;” Jeremiah, viii., 7: “ Behold, 
I will send serpents, cockatrices, among you, which will not be 
charmed; and they shall bite you.” Sir Thomas Browne, in his 
“ Religio Medici,” writes: “I had rather stand in the shock of a 
basilisk than in the fury of a merciless pen.” Chaucer, in the 
«“ Personne’s Tale,” writes that the 


“ Basilisk sleth folk by venome of his sight.” 


Bacon writes: “This was the end of this little cockatrice of 
a king, that was able to destroy those that did not espy him.” 
Tyndall says : “ The cockatrice of the poisoned nature hath beheld 
himself in the glass of the righteousness of God; there is none 
other salve for remedie to run to Christ immediately.” Charles 
Cotton, “ On the Lord Derby,” writes: 
“ Basilisk, whose breath 
Is killing poison, and whose looks are death.” 
Taylor writes: “ This cockatrice is soonest crushed in the shell; 
but, if it grows, it turns to a serpent and a dragon.” The author 
of the «‘ Mutabilitie of the World” says: “Ye greater poison is not 
found within the cockatrice.” Bailey gives the French equivalent 
as coguetris. 
Shakespeare abounds in references to the basilisk and cockatrice, 
of which the following are fair specimens: 
“ A Winter’s Tale,” I., 2, 390: 
“Make me not sighted like the basilisk ; 


I have looked on thousands, who have sped the better 
By my regard, but killed none so.” 


“ Twelfth Night,” IIL, 4: 
“« They will kill one another by the look, like cockatrice.” 
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“Henry V.” V., 2, 15: 


« Your eyes-have borne 
The fatal balls of fatal basilisks; 
The venom of such looks we fairly hope 
Have lost their quality.” 


«“ Henry VI,” Pt. 2., IIL, 2, 52: 
«Come, basilisk, 
And kill the innocent gazer with thy sight.” 
« Henry VI,” Pt. 3., IIL, 2, 186: 
‘‘ T’ll slay more gazers than the basilisk.” 
“ Richard IIL,” I., 2, 151: 
“Thine eyes, . . . 
Would they were basilisks, to strike thee dead.” 
“ Cymbeline,” II., 4, 107: 
“It is a basilisk unto mine eye; 
Kills me to look on’t.” 
“ Richard III.,” IV: 
* A cockatrice hast thou hatched to the world, 
Whose unavoided eye is murderous.” 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” III, 2, 46: 
«“ That bare vowel ‘I’ shall poison more 
Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice.” 
“Rape of Lucrece,” 540: 
« With a cockatrice’s dead-killing eye, 
He rouseth up himself.” 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Little French Lawyer,” IV., 1: 
“ A lord’s cousin to me is a kind of cockatrice ; 
If I see him first, he dies.” 
Lyly’s « Alexander and Campaspe,” III., 5 : 
“Peck against steel with the cockatrice.” 
Browne’s “ Vulgar Errors,” III., 7 : 
“ This [cockatrice,] of ours is generally described with legs, wings, a serpentine 
and winding tail, and a crest or comb, somewhat like acock. But the basilisk of older 
times was a proper kind of serpent, not above three palms long, as some account, and 


different from other serpents by advancing his head and some white marks or coronary 
spots upon his crown, as all authentic writers have delivered.” 
King’s “Art of Love”: 
“Like . « « 
A basilisk, when roused, whose breath, 
Teeth, sting and eye-balls, all are death.” 
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Pope’s “ Messiah,” 82: 
“‘ The crested basilisk and speckled snake.” 
Shelley : 
«Be thou like the imperial basilisk, 
Killing thy foes by unapparent wounds.” 
Tennyson’s “ Holy Grail”: 
‘“‘ Basilisks and splintered cockatrices.” 
From its deadly destructiveness, the term “basilisk” was given 
to a species of ordnance, while “ cockatrice” became applied to a 
loose woman. In the latter sense, we find : 
,Ben Jonson’s “ Cynthia’s Revels,” IV., 4: 
* No courtier but has his mistress ; 
No captain but has his cockatrice.” 
Taylor’s “ Works,” 1630: 
«“ And amongst souldiers this sweet piece of vice 
Is counted for a captain’s cockatrice.” 
Killegrew’s “ Pandore,” 1666: 
«« Some wine there! 
That I may court my cockatrice.” 
Congreve : 
“My wife! ’tis she, the very cockatrice.” 
Poor Robin, 1740: 


«Some gallants . . . on their cockatrice or punk will bestow a half-dozen 
taffety gowns.” 


The weasel and the cock are the only animals which fear not 


the cockatrice, and unto whom power is given to destroy it. Pliny 
writes : 


“ Huic tali monstra quod sepe enectum concupivere reges videre, mustelarum virus 
exitio est, adeo nature nihil placutt esse sine pari.” 


Travellers were advised to carry with them cocks* that would 
crow lustily, as a sure means of driving away basilisks, as this 
fowl was a thing of which the basilisk was sorely afraid... The 
weasel was taken to the den of the cockatrice, easily recog- 
nizable by the up-thrown earth being burned as by a fire, and let 
loose into the ground,—“ at the whereof the cockatrice flyeth like 
a weakling overmatched with too strong an adversary; but the 





* It was said that the lion, also, was scared at the crowing of the cock. According 
to Pliny, whoever is annointed with the broth of a cock, (especially if garlic has been 
boiled therein,) will be safe from the attack of lions and panthers. Solary demons— 
teste Proclo,—will disappear and vanish, if a cock be,presented to them.—BRowneE. 
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weasel followeth after and killeth her. Yet it isto be noted that 
the weasel, both before the fight and after the slaughter, armed 
herself by eating of rue, or else she would be poysoned with the 
contagious air about the cockatrice.” 
“ Rex est serpentum basiliscus, guem modo vincunt 
Mustela insultus, sevaque bella fere. 
Lerneum vermen basiliscum feda Cyrene, 
Producit cunctis maxime perniciem. 
Et nasci ex ovo galii, st credere fas est, 
Decrepiti, infirmo, sole nitente, docent. 
Sed quoniam olfactu ladit, visugue ferarum, 
Omne genus, credas nulla tenere bona.” 

' The only weapon which could avail against this terrible animal 
was a mirror, into which the hunters would by stratagem entrap 
its look, when the venom reflected from its own image would strike 
it dead at once. 

It is a tradition that cockatrices were once very plentiful in 
England, but that a man destroyed them by walking about among 
them, encased in mirrors, by which means they saw their own re- 
flections and died of the sight. 


An Italian writer, John Baptista Pittonus, in a work entitled 


« Phrenoschema Simeonis Thonni Decani Tridenti,” represented an 
emblem of a basilisk looking into a mirror, with the inscription, 
“In Authorem,” and the following verses : 


“ Il basilisco, che priva e divide 
Ciascun’ di vita, in cui la vista gird, 
Mentre suo imago entro lo specchio mira, 
Se stesso, autor del altrut morte, uccide,” 
Another Italian author, to show that a beautiful woman could 
be looked upon with safety, if one did not gaze too deeply into 
her eyes, figures a cockatrice, with the motto, “ Pur’ che gli oecht 
non miri,” taken from the following poem of Petrarca: 
“ Nel estremo occidente 
na fera é soave, e queta tanto 
Che nulla piu; ma pianto, 
E doglia, e morte dentro a gl occhio porta, 
Molto conviene accorta. 
Esser qual vista mai ver lei si giri, 
Pur che gli occhi non miri 
L’altro puosse veder sicuramente,” 
Some authors, among whom Eugubinus, have gone so far as 
to believe that the basilisk was the reptile that tempted Eve,— 
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“as he is most venomous, and king, as it were, of the serpents.” 
Salkeld, however, is of a different opinion,—* seeing that this 
serpent is so deformed, pestiferous and noisome, even in the very 
aspect.” 

Of course, the present enlightened generation has lost all belief 
in the existence of the deadly animal, although poetry still deals 
in its fabulous attributes. Yet it is said that in 1838, in Ireland, 
a wicked and scandalous cock was convicted, by the testimony of 
credible witnesses, of the heinous offence of laying an egg, and ex- 
piated its crime, with its egg, at the stake. Whilst the flames were 
raging, the egg burst asunder, and a dreadful creature like a 
serpent came forth, but, failing to make its escape, fell into the 
devouring element and was consumed. 

“ Quis talia fando temperet a lachrymis ?” 


Henry PHILLIPs, JR. 








LIFE’S SECRET.* 


LIFE, so rich or poor, so high or low, 
() Who of thy priceless treasures bears the key? 
Is ’t Wealth or Pleasure? Mid hushed revelry, 
A myriad weary voices echo: “No!” 
Or Power? See Julius’ blood, by Brutus shed ; 
Look where a Tsar draws treason-haunted breath ; 
Ask her, who, crownless, mourns imperial dead. 
Is ’t Knowledge? With its birth, life’s bane has come. 
Or Song? Could Song cheer Milton’s darkened home, 
Byron’s mad exile, Burns’s too early death? 
Is ’t Art or Fame? Was Raphael, seraph-eyed, 
Or century-living Titian, satisfied ? 
Who yet abide? Faith, Hope and Love, these three : 
Faith finds, Hope keeps, Love turns, life’s master-key. 
H. HARTSHORNE. 


* « The secret of life is art,’—-OscAR WILDE. 








SCIENCE. 


SCIENCE. 
OUR NON-PRECIOUS MINERAL INDUSTRIES. 


HE three great divisions of industry—agriculture, mining 
. and the fisheries,—are usually classed together by writers 
on political economy, for the reason that they do not add a value 
to raw material, but draw it directly from the land or sea. They 
must be the primitive occupations of mankind, and in the subse- 
quent development of society must remain the foundation indus- 
tries on which manufactures, transportation and exchange are built. 
Therefore, though they may not occupy the largest space in the 
public eye nor in the marts of great cities, their growth is one of 
the surest criteria of the material progress and independence of a 
community. This is especially true of the coal and iron ore mining 
industries ; for coal furnishes the power, and iron the lever, by 
which the work of modern civilization is accomplished, and a very 
rapid increase in their production has been one of the marked in- 
dustrial features of the nineteenth century. A brief presentation 
of some of the leading facts made public by the tenth census of the 
United States, in its reports on the mining of the non-precious 
minerals, will prove that our country has never participated so 
fully in this movement as it has during the past decade, and may 
not be devoid of interest to the readers of this magazine. 

The table on page 44 is condensed from the official bulletins, 
which, though subject to final revision, will not be changed materi- 
ally,—certainly, not enough to affect any of the important relations. 

The coal and iron ore production referred to in the following 
table is that of the firms and individuals who make mining their 
regular business, and employ more or less capital and labor. To 
arrive at the total output of the country, there should be added to 
these figures 628,569 tons of coal and 909,877 tons of iron ore 
mined by farmers from shallow deposits which are worked in a 
desultory manner when the season for the operations of husbandry 
is ended. Obviously, such irregular production must be kept dis- 
tinct from the returns of the industry at large. 

The copper comes exclusively from the part of the country east 
of the one hundredth meridian. Over three thousand tons of ingot 
were produced from mines west of that line ; but a large portion of 
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this is a by-product in the smelting of the precious metals, and the 
difficulty of determining exactly the labor and capital applicable 
to the copper alone has led to its rejection from the present con- 
sideration. 


PRODUCTION OF THE NON-PRECIOUS MINERALS IN THE UNITED 
STATES DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE IST, 1880. 





| 
| 











Value of product. 


No. of establishments. 
during census year 1880. 
Value of materials 
consumed 
Total hands employed. 
Wages paid annually. 
Capital employed and 
invested 








Tons of 2,000 Ibs. produced 
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| 
Bituminous | 2,989 11789195 852,316 868) nates: 99, re A Abo $98,478,674 


=" | 275 28,640, 829| 42,172,948 6, 729,477) 70, 669| 22 imal 154,399,796 


Iron ore, | 805) 7,061,829) 20,470,756 289,604) 31,668, 9,538,117| 61,782,287 
Copperore,| 32| *1,005,955| 8,842,961/ 1,391,101; 6,116) 3,115,103) 31,675,096 
Lead and | | | | 

sg 234] ea 4,242,469 347,807} 7,787) 2,716,219) 7,565,672 
Minor } 


minerals, 178) 218,452| 3,235,703) 583,980) 3982) 1,227,050| 5,673,415 








Total, 4; 1513 78, 898, 67a 131, 281,705) 14,193,062 220,138 71,796, 004] 359,574,940 





* Vielded 25,376 tons of ingot copper. 

+ Yielded about 27,228 tons of lead and about 26,812 tons of zinc. 

The same remark applies to lead, which is largely yielded asa 
by-product in silver mining, and comes East with it in the form of 
base bullion. The entire amount of lead produced in the country 
during the census year varied but little from seventy thousand tons. 

The table, ina word, is confined to the statistics of what may be 
termed “ regular mining establishments.” 

The minor minerals include asbestos, asphaltum, bismuth, 
barytes, chromium, emery, graphite, glass sar‘, kaolin, manga- 
nese, mica, nickel, ochre, pyrites, etc., the production of which, 
though not individually of great importance, makes a respectable 
aggregate, and is rapidly increasing. 

The table, therefore, covers the mineral industries of the United 
States, with the exception of gold and silver, salt, petroleum, build- 
ing stone and material, and the fertilizers, gypsum, marl, and the 
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phosphates of South Carolina. Care has, of course, been taken to 
apply the same limitations to the summations from the ninth 
census before instituting comparisons. 

In interpreting the above figures, it must be borne in mind that 
they represent strictly raw material at its first point of shipment, 
and imply the existence of a vast body of secondary workers before 
the finished product is ready for the consumer. Thus, the value of 
the coal, which is given above at one dollar and forty-seven cents 
per ton for anthracite and one dollar and twenty-five cents per ton 
for bituminous, is, as we have occasion to notice on our bills, more 
than doubled by the cost of transportation before it melts our iron 
or warms our houses. The iron ore, Mr. Swank tells us, in passing 
into its first manufactured state of pig and bar iron, is five-folded in 
value, and gives employment to a corps of the industrial army num- 
bering over seventy-seven thousand men. The seventy-eight million 
tons of raw material dug every year from the earth are all worked up 
within our borders, with the exception of a little copper and a trifling 
amount of the minor minerals. An increase in mineral production 
means to us an increase in machine shops and artisans in all the 
metal-working trades. It is an increase in the hidden foundations 
of the industrial world, on which a broader and higher super- 
structure may safely rest. More iron and coal means to us more 
railroads, more steam-engines, more plows, more reaping-machines 
more labor-saving implements of every description, which do not 
perish in the using, but cause a permanent gain in productive 
capacity. 

Space will not permit us to refer to the geographical distribution 
of mineral production in the United States, further than to say that 
it is very wide. There are few large areas in our country that do 
not contain workable beds of coal or iron ore. All things con- 
sidered, our Appalachian coal field, extending from Northern Penn- 
sylvania to Central Alabama, is the largest and most valuable 
mineral deposit in the world. The next census will show a marked 
development of the coal and iron industries in the extreme North- 
west, a promising beginning having already been made in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois and Michigan 
will undoubtedly retain their leading positions as mineral producers 
for many years to come. Relative gains have been made, and will 
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continue to be made, by the Southern States, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Alabama. 

Restricting the consideration to the United States as a whole, 
and comparing the figures in our table with the corresponding ones 
from the census of 1870, the great advance becomes at once evi- 
dent. The gross weight of minerals removed from the earth has 
increased one hundred and thirteen per cent., although, in con- 
sequence of a decline of thirty-three per cent. in the average price 
received per ton, owing principally to the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, the money received for it has increased only forty-one per 
cent. But the total number of employés has increased eighty-eight 
per cent. only, or considerably less than the result of their labor. 
This would seem, at first sight, to indicate a striking gain in the 
efficiency of labor,—so striking, indeed, as to suggest inaccuracies 
in the data; for it is hardly possible that the number of tons pro- 
duced per man, yearly, can have increased as much as fifteen per 
cent. Most of this apparent gain is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that labor has been much more continuously employed than it was 
ten years ago, although it is impossible to determine accurately the 
proper allowance to be made for “short time” in 1870. The 
average number of full days worked by a miner in 1880 varied but 
little from two hundred and thirty. Strikes, slack demand, etc., 
probably caused a greater loss in 1870. From the best evidence 
attainable, it is safe to say, however, that the efficiency of mining 
labor has been increased not less than three per cent. in the past 
ten years by increased experience and the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery, when the effect is spread over the entire in- 
dustry.* Incertain cases, the use of the power drill and “ high ex- 
plosives” has enabled two men to do as much as three did before. 

That increase in mineral production has been much more rapid 
than in population, is shown by the following comparative table : 


* Mr. Swank’s bulletin on the manufacture of iron and steel shows a still more 
marked increase in the “effectiveness of labor.” Mechanical appliances, however, 
playa more important part in rolling-mills and furnaces than they do in mines; and 
improvements are much more likely to increase the product per head. But, in both 
cases, * steady work ” is the important factor. 
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YEARLY PRODUCTION PER CAPITA OF POPULATION. 











The 

The United The United |United Kingdom 
States, 1870. States, 1880. | of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1881 





Ibs. ibs. Ibs. 

Coal, ° ‘ ‘ : . . 1,608 2,818 91330 
Tron ore, . : ‘ ° ‘ . 177 283 1,500 
Metallic —. . . ° : 0.7 I 


Pig i iron, : , F ‘ : — 141 492 














Estimating the world’s consumption of coal in 1880 at three hun- 
dred and fifty million tons,—the mean of several authorities,—the in- 
dustrial standing of Great Britain and the United States is shown by 
the fact that of this total we produce twenty per cent. and England 
forty-seven per cent., leaving only thirty-three* per cent to be distrib- 
uted among the non-Anglo-Saxon populations. Any ideas based on 
the future scarcity of coal in England may as well be dismissed at 
once, since the careful surveys of the royal commissioners show 
that the available fuel yet in the ground within four thousand feet 
of the surface, which they consider the limit of workable depth, is 
sufficient to keep up her annual output of one hundred and forty- 
seven million gross tons for ten centuries to come. The expense 
of English deep-mining is shown by the high average price of coal 
at the pit’s mouth,—one dollar and eighty-two cents,—the price 
per ton of bituminous coal in the United States in the same 
position being only one dollar and twenty-five cents. Nevertheless, 
the price in the London market was only three dollars and seven- 
teen cents a ton,a cheaper fuel than is obtained by any great city here 
outside of the Ohio Valley. Iron ore in England costs much less 
than it does here; but so large a proportion of it is argillaceous 
carbonate, that their furnace yield of pig iron is only thirty-three 
per cent. of the ore, whereas ours averages fifty-two per cent. 
Therefore, though Great Britain produces three and one-quarter 
times as much iron ore as we do, her output of iron weighs but 
little over twice as much as ours. The price of ore averages one 
dollar and fifty-nine cents there, against two dollars and ninety cents 
here; so that, admitting that her native ores can be cheaply brought 
up to a higher grade by calcination, the iron-masters of the United 
States must, when they enter on the era of large production and 


* Part ‘of this last comes frome ‘the English colonies, Nova Scotia and Australia. 
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moderate profits, become formidable rivals of their trans-Atlantic 
brethren. When the day comes that we contend with her for the 
markets of the world in manufactured iron, our strong points will 
be richer ore, stronger iron and more accessible coal, and hers 
proximity of coal and iron ores to each other and to the ocean. 
In addition to her native ores, England imported, in 1881, from 
Spain, Elba and Algeria, 2,632,601 gross tons of high grade ores, 
especially suitable for the manufacture of Bessemer steel; but in 
this regard the only advantage she has over us lies in our tariff of 
two dollars a ton, since such freight could be brought as cheaply 
here as ballast for return grain vessels as it can to Wales. We 
were restricted during the census year to the importation of four 
hundred and thirty-nine thousand, four hundred and fifty-one net 
tons of this valuable raw material. 

Since 1870, the increase in our product of iron ore has been one 
hundred and eight per cent., in bituminous coal one hundred and 
forty-two per cent., and in bituminous and anthracite coal, together, 
one hundred and fourteen per cent.* The great increase in the de- 
mand for iron and steel is due to the extension of railroad-building, 
as well as to the natural growth of the country. The production 
of coal bears, of course, an intimate relation to that of iron. That 
it has increased ina greater ratio, is due to the following causes: 
1. The great relative growth of urban and village communities 
burning coal only. A strictly rural population is generally able to 
supplement its supply of coal with wood. 2. The increase of in- 
ternal transportation effected by that great consumer of coal, the 
locomotive. 3. The decreasing supply of wood, which is gradually 
forcing even the inhabitants of agricultural districts to burn coal. 
4. The increase of machine labor energized by steam. This 
cause is intensified by the gradual failure of water-powers, owing 





* Attention is again called to the fact that the “ irregular product” of coal and iron 
is disregarded in all these computations, and that they are, therefore, safely within the 
mark. This product—at least, in the case of iron ore,—is a part of the yearly addition 
to our national wealth; for it is created by labor that would otherwise be unoccupied, 
The reasons for omitting it are, first, the importance of keeping the “ regular industry ” 
distinct, since it is the labor-employer and must more and more displace the farmer 
mines; second, the Superintendent of the Census reported that the ore product of 1870 
was underestimated; third, more ore was produced in 1880 than was consumed, by 
about ten per cent., theactive demand following the “ ore famine” of 1879 stimulating 
production beyond the requirements of the market. 
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to the shameless and wanton destruction of our forests in the ab- 
sence of any intelligent State supervision. 

We may safely take the increased production of iron ore as one 
of the surest gauges of industrial advance, since its consumption is 
less likely to be influenced by science and the lesser economic 
changes. Iron enters into our industrial bone and blood. <A 
thousand tons of ore, removed from the earth and converted into 
useful forms, become a possession of permanent value; whereas, 
the burning of a thousand tons of coal may mean only the substi- 
tution of one fuel for another. An English writer says that the 
consumption of sulphuric acid in a country is a measure of the devel- 
opment it has attained in the useful arts; but, surely, it is iron, 
which “ breaketh in pieces and subdueth all things,” that does the 
work of modern civilization, from “turning the furrow to reaping 
the grain.” 

The great consumption of copper in the United States is a re- 
markable economic feature. The world’s annual yield of ingot 
copper is but little over one hundred thousand tons, of which we 
contribute more than one-quarter. Substantially, the whole of our 
product is worked up and used in our own country. Since the de- 
cline of wooden ship-building, its principal applications have been 
to articles, the use of which implies a certain degree of comfortable 
living, as clocks, ornamental hardware, modern household appli- 
ances, etc. It would be interesting, by the way, to know how much 
copper is shot away yearly by the American people in the form of 
metallic cartridges,—probably as much as any other people can af- 
ford to consume in all its forms. It is certainly a striking evidence 
of the distribution of wealth in our country, that we can absorb so 
large a quantity of this metal at its present high price; for, com- 
pared to iron, it may be called semi-precious. Possibly, the new 
demand for copper wire created by the development of electrical 
machinery is an important factor in fixing the price and consump- 
tion. It may not be considered too fanciful to say, that, if we take 
the production of iron as a measure of industrial progress, we can 
regard that of copper as an indication of accumulating wealth. 
The engines that drive our great factories are built of iron, but or- 
namented with brass. 

The following table, to return to more solid ground, shows the 
relative importance of the industries under consideration : 
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In anthracite coal, the figures approach nearest to equality, and 
it is the industry which has most fully entered upon an era of large 
establishments, ample capital, improved mechanical appliances and 
moderate profits. Grouping together all the above industries, the 
average yearly product for a “full hand” is three hundred and 
eighty tons of material, ready for transportation, valued at six hun- 
dred and thirty-one dollars. Of this value, labor receives three 
hundred and forty-five dollars, and thirty-seven dollars and fifty 
cents more go to pay for the materials and supplies consumed. 
The number of boys below sixteen years of ageemployed about the 
mines has increased from ten for every one hundred men to twelve 
and one-half for every one hundred men. Mr. Swank’s bulletin on 
the manufacture of iron and steel shows a still greater gain in the 
number of young boys allowed to work at an age when the com- 
munity has a right to their time in the public schools it has provided 
for them. Itis not an encouraging sign, though one of the results 
of an increased demand for labor 

The workingman is better off than he was in the days of paper 
money ; for the average earnings reported in these mining indus- 
tries in 1870 was only four hundred and eighty-nine dollars yearly, 
so that the purchasing power of his income is evidently greater 
now than it was then. A “full hand,” too, produces forty-eight 
tons more, yearly, than he did ten years ago ; but, as said before, it 
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is impossible to tell how much of this increased product is due to 
fuller time made during the year, and how much to increased effec- 
tiveness of the individual resulting from the use of improved labor- 
saving machinery. Steam-power certainly plays a more important 
part than it did, and has increased ina greater ratio than the number 
of employés. 

The true test of the position of labor is, however, the proportion 
it receives of the value of the product, measured in the units of the 
cost of living. In applying this test, however, we are met by the 
difficulty that the pay of miners usually includes varying allow- 
ances for powder, candles, etc., furnished by the men, which are not 
in any sense wages of labor, but expenditures for material. In the 
foregoing tables, this item has been carefully separated from the 
wage returns and added to the amount stated as the cost of sup- 
plies. This deduction was usually made when filling up the origi- 
nal census blanks, so that it is now impossible to state exactly how 
far it had the effect of changing the laborers’ apparentincome. Con- 
sequently, an exact comparison of earnings with those of 1870 can- 
not be made. The share retained by capital has increased one per 
cent. Labor received fifty-five per cent. of the product in 1880; 
and, distributing the cost of supplies in 1870 as far as possible, it 
would appear to have lost at least one-half of one per cent. of its 
share, as compared with the earlier period. However, the com- 
parison need not arouse the depressing reflection that the condition 
of labor is growing worse as civilization advances in our country ; 
for the miner receives, on the average, fifty-five per cent. of his 
yearly product of three hundred and eighty tons, as against fifty- 
five and one-half per cent. of three hundred and thirty-two tons ten 
years ago; norcouldany general deductions of this nature be safely 
drawn from the averages of only two periods. 

The increase in the amount of capital in the mining industries 
referred to is one hundred and fifty-eight per cent.,and is much 
greater than the corresponding increase in income. Still, the figure 
of $359,574,940 bears about the expected relation to the yearly pro- 
ductiveness of the property it represents, and contains no items of 
a speculative or unreal value. Mines individually should yield a 
larger profit than other fixed capital, because their income is always 
terminable. There isa time in the future—indefinite, perhaps, but 
always certain to be reached,—when any mine must be exhausted 
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and the capital invested in it sunk. The net income of a mining 
property must, therefore, be applied to paying for the maintenance 
of the plant and to créating a sinking fund which will make good 
the original cost when the value has reached zero, besides paying 
interest charges and the expenses of the general management. 
These principles have been borne in mind in assessing the value of 
the “capital invested in mining establishments” for the census of 
1880. That the sum total returned {s so much greater than it was 
in 1870, arises from several causes in addition to natural growth. 
These are, first, the ruling rate of interest has fallen, and the values 
of income-bearing properties have risen correspondingly ; second, 
the steadiness of all prices brought by the return to specie pay- 
ments further increases the value of all fixed productive capital ; 
third, in 1870, the mine operators were simply asked to state the 
amount of their capital. When they did not own the land, but, as 
is true in many cases, worked it on a royalty, they naturally omitted 
any estimate of itin theiranswer. But the real estate forms seventy- 
five per cent. ofthe capital of the industry. In 1880, the questions 
were: “ What is the value of the real estate attached to the mine?” 
« What is the value of the plant and equipment ?” and, “ How much 
do you usually use as working capital to carry on your business ?” 
None of these questions were resented, and, if the answers were pal- 
pably wrong, theagent could use his own judgment to correct them 
on the spot. Undeveloped mineral lands, which, from the economic 
stand-point, are the property of the next generation, were omitted 
entirely. Therefore, the capital returned is not a mere summation 
of share capital,—often fictitious,—but represents, at a fair valuation, 
productive wealth of a kind in which only one nation on earth can 
make any comparison with us. 

On the “face of the returns,” there is no evidence of any ten- 
dency to concentration in the hands of large operators. Infact, the 
number of separate establishments has increased rather more rapidly 
than production. This is owing to the great number of small 
mines of bituminous coal. The areas of mineral lands are so ex- 
tensive, there are so many producers in widely distant localities, 
that it is not likely that combinations can ever be formed to create 
a monopoly in any of the leading mineral products. At the same 
time, the influence of large capital in the mining industries is greater 
thanitwas. Nineteen mines yield over one-third of our most valuable 
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iron ore. One mine yields over one-half of our copper. The two 
hundred and seventy-five anthracite collieries are virtually owned 
or controlled by seven great corporations. Should the man ever 
appear possessed of force and tact enough to combine them, sucha 
pool could easily lay the Eastern public under an annual contribu- 
tion of several millions of dollars. Our experience with the Standard 
Oil Company proves that neither law nor public opinion affords the 
community any protection against oppressions of this nature. On 
the other hand, it must be admitted that large mining establish- 
ments pay higher wages than small ones, and even yield to labor a 
larger share in the division of the product, depending for their profits 
more on the volume of the business thanona large margin. Thus, 
the average wages earned in copper mines reach five hundred and 
twenty-two dollars, while in soft coal mines labor makes only three 
hundred and thirty-six dollars per annum, being subject to an 
average period of three months of enforced idleness. 

The industrial returns of the tenth census must, of course, be in- 
terpreted with reference to the time they cover. The year ending 
June Ist, 1880, marked the termination of a period of depression 
There can be few, who were engaged in active business during the 
five years previous, who have forgotten how economy and industry 
seemed powerless against some malign cause which paralyzed effort 
and made each successive balance-sheet more discouraging than the 
last. There are few now who do not understand that the hidden 
sinister influence was a currency “ based on the faith of the nation,” 
but divorced from a direct connection with objective value, which 
caused the prices of commodities to “peak, dwindle and pine,” 
while the debts incurred for purchases remained unaffected. Many 
can, no doubt, recall the day when the relation between buyer and 
seller changed,—when a guardedly written letter brought an un- 
stinted order and disclosed the fact that price was less an object 
than promptness. The productive energies of the country were 
released from their bonds and came into action with a sudden 
spring which carried them, for a time, beyond their normal power. 
Every department of industry was infused with a feverish energy. 
The census year covered this period of “boom,” as it was not in- 
aptly called, and the census statistics, no doubt, reflect the sanguine 
feeling then prevalent. 
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Making all possible allowances for this and every other imagin- 
able cause, it is evident that the United States have made and are 
making wonderful progress in mining, as in all other industries. 
This progress is in no sense fictitious. It is a gain in tangible and 
comparatively indestructible property; but, after all, it is only a 
gain in material things. Corresponding advance in the world of 
ideas—of ideas embodied in institutions and in definite habits of 
action,—must, in the end, determine whether material progress 
prove a blessing or a curse to the nation at large. Our growth on 
the material side is so rapid as to be alarming. It suggests unde- 
finable dangers, and should be as much a source of uneasiness as 
of congratulation. It renders the responsibilities of the American 
citizen, educator and legislator graver and more complex. , The 
coming years may not call for passionate loyalty and sacrifice, but 
they will call for a thoughtful patriotism and a broad comprehension 
of the organic life of a great republic. The more rapidly we grow 
rich, the sooner we shall be called upon to settle the question of 
equitable distribution. The sudden accumulation of wealth is as 
trying to national character as it is to that of an individual. It is 
an increase of power. The philosophers of the twentieth century, 
from the vantage-ground of recorded history, must determine 
whether in our hands it proved a power for good or for evil. 

C. F. JoHNson, JR. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


new departure has given the University this year a Com- 
A mencement Week, not merely a Commencement Day. Here- 
tofore, having its public in great part always with it, the University 
has spread its “ occasions ” over the year ; but now it is resolved to 
bring them all as nearly togetheras may be. The Alumni Society 
set the example some years ago by moving its Anniversary to Com- 
mencement Day ; this year the Baccalaureate Sermon, Class Daya 
Cricket match with Columbia, andthe Alumni Oration (resumed 
after years of disuse) have been the‘‘events”; next year, it is 
hoped, yet other attractions may be offered for the week of the 15th 
of June. Junior Ball, Ivy Day, the Intercollegiate Regatta, on the 
Schuylkill, are yet out of the week ; but the success of this year’s 
experiment will doubtless tempt the Undergraduates to add these 
and perhaps other college events to the attractions of Commence- 
ment. The university has now a large body of graduates either 
resident or employed away from Philadelphia ; and to them a con- 
trolling reason for coming to Commencement will no doubt be the 
number and variety ot the Commencement Week exercises. Should 
next year see the University endowed with a Library Building and 
“Theatre,” (and all devout Alumni will pray for such a_ glorious 
consummation,) the Commencement week will indeed be an event 
in University life, and its activities be (as they ought to be) centred 
upon the University grounds. The University spirit has been in no 
small part lessened—not to say destroyed—by the fact that its 
public days are held in Association Hall, the Academy of Music, 
—anywhere, in short, except at the University. This, of course, 
ought not to be; and the generous public of Philadelphia, having 
with ita University always present and always poor, should see to 
it that the necessary money for this purpose is secured. 

The Baccalaureate Sermon was preached on Sunday evening, 
at St. Mark’s Church, Locust street near Seventeenth, by the Rec- 
tor, the Rev. Isaac Nicholson, D.D. 

The cricket match, like the famous (shall we say trite?) jug- 
handle, was all on one side. The University scored an easy victory 
in one inning, the Columbia men being plainly unaccustomed to 
Philadelphia batting or Philadelphia bowling. Prominent in the 
Philadelphia team were Noble, Wister, Scott, Ilsley, and others. 
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The Class Day exercises consisted of the usual hits at class- 
mates and professors in the History and the Prophecy, and of a 
more solid Oration and (supposedly) more ideal and elegant Poem. 
The audience doubtless appreciated the fun,—so far, at least, as it 
was intelligible, and the class as unquestionably appreciated the 
audience, which was very large. 

The Oration before the Alumni Society was attended by a good 
audience,——an audience that atoned by its quality for its not being 
larger. Chief Justice Sharswood, President of the Alumni Society, 
presided and introduced the Orator, Professor Henry Morton, 
Ph. D., President of the Stevens Institute at Hoboken. Judge 
Sharswood spoke of the formation of the Society in 1835, when 
Bishop White was its President.* Dr. Morton discoursed of the 
changes in the systems of education since his own day in college 
(1854-1857). He complimented the University highly upon the 
conservatism of its course in making changes in the curriculum, 
and set aside as impracticable in our day an zdea/ course of study 
for either discipline or technical preparation for life alone. The 
true path (so far as yet appears), said Professor Morton, is the 
middle course of combining studies for discipline with those that 
aim to fit a man for his actual life. 

A racy (and by no means the least interesting) part of Prof. 
Morton’s address presented specimens of the use ( for example, by 
Rankin) of figures of speech and other materia literaria drawn from 
the many departments of pure or applied Science. 

After the oration, the audience dispersed through the building, 
examining the laboratories, the museums, the library and the reci- 
tation rooms. No one seemed to find the occasion aught but en- 
joyable, and this in no small degree. But we throw out a hint for 
next year. Half past four o’clock ona warm June day isan hour at 
which no suitable audience can easily be obtained—at least in West 
Philadelphia. West Philadelphians are in town, and the town thinks 
West Philadelphia a long way off. The Society should either 
choose an evening hour or should set the afternoon hour at six 
o’clock or even later. 

The event of the week, Commencement, came off as usual, on 
Thursday morning at the Academy. 


* This society afterwards passed out of existence, and the present society was 
formed in 1848, its first President being Professor Henry Reed. 
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After prayer by the Vice-Provost, speeches were delivered as 
follows : 

Latin Salutatory, Thompson Seiser Westcott ; Our Hindrances 
Our Helps, Frank Schell Ballentine ; Chemistry fn the Indus- 
trial Arts, Meyer Schamberg; The Permanence of Democracy, 
Edwin Fussell Lott; The Necessity of a Higher Public Educa- 
tion, Alexander James Derbyshire Haupt; Darwin, Charles 
Hanford Henderson; Office Seeking in America, Joseph Bre- 
vitt Townsend, Jr; The Masters Oration, John Marshall Gest; 
The Law Oration, Frederick M. Leonard ; and, after the confirming 
of degrees, the Valedictory Oration by Henry McKean Ingersoll. 
It may seem invidious to single out speeches; but the audience 
showed their appreciation in a marked degree of the orations of 
Messrs Ballentine and Lott. Degrees were conferred as follows: 
Bachelor of Arts, Herman Bryden Allyn, Abraham Sharpless 
Ashbridge, Jr., Frank Schell Ballentine, David Bell Birney, 
James Brown Cowperthwait, Thomas Dickson Finletter, Harry 
Abbott Fuller, Henry Gibbs, Alexander James Derbyshire 
Haupt, William Macpherson. Hornor, Henry McKean Inger- 
soll, Joseph Jastrow, Harold Kennedy, George Edward Krauth, 
Joseph Campbell , Lancaster, Edwin Fussell Lott, Frederick 
Adolphus Packard, George Lewis Plitt, Gustavus Remak, Jr., 
Howard Singer Stetler, Joseph Brevitt Townsend, Jr., Thompson 
Seiser Westcott, Isaac Keil, Wismer Samuel Brown Wylie; 
Bachelor of Science upon Frank Spencer Brock, Charles War- 
dell Brown, Edwin Schofield Crawley, Howard Deacon, Winches- 
ter Dickerson, Leon Philip Feustman, Charles Hanford Henderson, 
Charles John Hexamer, William Thomas Hildrup, Jr., James Swaim 
Hopkinson, Thomas Guy Hunter, George Marison Lawrence, 
James Franklin McFadden, Harry Wilmer Moore, Francis New- 
land Paris, Meyer Schamberg, Samuel Edward Scott, William 
Hinckle Smith, Guy Comfort Walraven, Charles Spittall Walton, 
William Ghriskey White, Albert Maxwell Whitman, Coffin Colket 
Wilson; Master of Arts upon John Douglas Brown, Jr., Charles 
Claxton, Charles Howard Colket, Benjamin Bartis Comegys, Jr., 
Henry Taylor Dechert, George Stewart Fullerton, John Marshall 
Gest, George Wood Hunt, Rev. Henry Scott Jefferys, William 
Egbert Mitchell, Richard Montgomery, Charles Santee Pauly, 
Thomas Reath, George Wood Bissell Roberts, William Moore 
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Stewart, Jr.; Bachelor of Laws upon Charles Adamson, George 
Ashbridge, D. Moreau Barringer, Frank K. Biggs, M. William 
Bradley, George E. Brooks, Henry Phillips Coleman, Charles B. 
Earley, Frank S. Elliot, Charles H. A. Esling, Oscar C. Foster, 
John Marshall Gest, B. de S. Frank Harrah, Francis Henderson, 
Edwin A. Jaggard, Frederick M. Leonard, Alexander J. B. Lieder, 
Agnew MacBride, John B. McAfee, Frederick M. McFadden, 
James Marshall, Charles W. Meyer, Jr., J. Houston Merrill, Phil- 
ippus W. Miller, J. Howard Morrison, Harry L. Neall, Alfred W. 
Ott, William A. Pike, E. Clinton Rhoads, Lendrum B. Ridge, 
Henry D. Saylor, J. Walter Screven, Allison O. Smith, Andrew B. 
Smith, Moses Stevenson, John M. Strong, Charles K. Zug ; Doctor 
of Medicine upon Henry B. Alday, William H. Bancroft, 
Claybrook Faunt le Roy, John O. Peabody, M. D., James F. 
Price; Doctor of Philosophy, upon the recommendation of the 
Auxiliary Faculty of Medicine, upon Frank H. Elder, M.D, 
Ernst Philip Raab, M. D., G. Byron Morse, M. D., Arthur M. Wil- 
son, M. D.; and, upon recommendation of the same Faculty, Bache- 
lor of Science upon Martha P. Hughes, M.D. 

The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws was granted to Eli 
K. Price, Esq., William Henry Rawle, Esq.,and George W. Biddle, 
Esq. Mr. Biddle was present, and acknowledged the honor by a 
graceful bow to the Provost and an even more graceful one to the 
audience, whose applause was spontaneous and hearty. 

Certificates of Proficiency were awarded, in the Department of 
Arts, to Frank Hallet De Silver, and in the Towne Scientific 
School to Richard Downing Baker, Maurice Benjamin Chandler, 
John Chalmers Da Costa, Edwin Meyer Goldsmith, Charles Pre- 
vost MacArthur, Francis Clark Perot. 

Prizes,—fewer than usual, be it remarked,—were distributed 
thus. 


I. By the Faculties of Arts and of the Towne Scientific School. 

1. In the Department of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy— 
Junior Prize, for the best Essay on “ Pessimism,” to Charles Oscar 
Beasley and John Robert Moses, with Honorable Mention of Emil 
Roth and Cyrus Adler. 

2. In the Department of Greek Language and Literature— 
Junior Prize, for the best examination on “ The Oration of Eschi- 
nes contra Ctesiphontem,” read with the Professor in addition to 
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the regular course, to Cornelius Davis Mecutchen, with Honorable 
Mention of Edward Potts Cheney. 

3. In the Department of Mathematics—Junior Prize for the 
best extra work and examination in Quaternions,—*the first prize 
to William Howard Falkner, the second to Edward Potts Cheyney. 

4. In the Department of History and English Literature—The 
Senior Prize, for the best Essay on “The Influence of General 
Literature on the latest Fnglish and American Historians,” to 
Samuel Brown Wylie. 

5. The Sophomore Prize, for the best Declamation, to Charles 
Hoffman. ‘ 

6. The Prize offered by the Board of Trustees to the Scientific 
Classes, for superiority in “ Mechanical Drawing,” to Morris Sut- 
phen Solomon. 

7. The Prize founded by the Society of the Alumni, for the best 
Latin Essay by a member of the Graduating Class (the subject to 
be selected by the writer), to George Lewis Plitt, for his Essay 
«“ De Republica Romana.” 

8. The Prize founded by the Society of the Alumni, for the best 
Original Declamation by a member of the Junior Class, to William 
Howard Falkner. 

9. The Prize founded by Mr. H. L. Jayne, for the best English 
Composition by a member of the Freshman Class, on “ The Swed- 
ish Settlements on the Delaware,” to Samuel Williamson Cheyney. 

10. The Joseph Warner Yardley Memorial Prize, founded by 
the Class of 1877, for the best Essay on “ International Copyright 
in its Economical Relations,” to Charles Hanford Henderson. 

11. The Van Nostrand Prize, for the highest general average 
of Scholarship in the Department of Civil Engineering (Junior 
Class), to Sanford Keyser Campbell, 


II. By the Auxiliary Faculty of Medicine— 


1. The George B. Wood Alumni Prize to Ernest P. Raab, M. D., 
for his Thesis, entitled “« A Microscopic Study of the Commercial 
Sarsaparilla.” 


III. By the Faculty of Law— 


1. The Sharswood Prize, founded by the Alumni Association, 
for the best Graduation Essay, “ Securities for Bills of Exchange,” 
to John Marshall Gest, Esq. 
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2. The Meredith Prize, founded by the Alumni, for the second 
best Essay, to Harry L. Neall, Esq. Subject: “Lien of Judg- 
ments in Pennsylvania.” 

3. The Faculty Prize, for the best Written Examinations, to 
Edwin L. Jaggard, of the Class of 1882. 

As a whole, Commencement was below the average of former 
years ; and not a few reforms are clearly marked out for the future. 
The practice ir Declamation must be increased in amount and fre- 
quency, and the competition for appointments as orator must be 
made real. The zzstruction in Elocution cannot be impeached ; 
but no class now in college has had by three-fourths as much 
practice as a young man needs if he is to acquit himself well on 
such an occasion. The natural and inevitable nervousness of the 
speakers, so frequently destructive of voice and manner on the 
stage, must be “ discounted” (for once let tls Department borrow 
aterm from Third Street) by continual practice, and the men 
brought forward in a condition to do themselves and their Alma 
Mater credit. The speeches, too, must hereafter be prepared, not 
in a fortnight, and (as seemed to be the case this year) with a view 
to escaping appointment, but during the second half of the college 
year, and under the spur of a sentiment (never before wanting in a 
University class) that appointment for Commencement is an honor 
to be eagerly coveted and earnestly worked for. Besides, Com- 
mencement has for some years been too long. Either the number 
of speeches or their length must be curtailed. The Collegiate 
Departments may well be content with, perhaps, three speeches 
besides the Salutatory and the Valedictory, while the Masters and 
the Lawyers may with advantage confine themselves to less time. 

Per contra, the men of ’82 may plume themselves upon being 
the largest class, in point of numbers, ever graduated from the 
University. That it contains elements of strength which will 
surely in the near future make it a valuable addition to the Uni- 
versity Alumni, any one could see who scanned the faces of its 
members on the stage. 

The Alumni Society meeting in the evening and the Collation 
immediately thereafter formed a fitting epilogue to the drama of 
the day. Fora wonder, the Society found no bone of contention 
up-stairs, but in the Assembly Room found “ pickings” enough to 
entertain all comers. The collation was enjoyed, Provost Pepper 
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opened “the more serious exercises of the evening,’—as Judge 
Sharswood called them—with a speech that might serve asa model 
to college presidents. Clear, concise, full of information as to both 
the present and the future of the University, it was closely listened 
to and warmly applauded. To the alumnus who supposes (if any 
does) that Trustees, Professors and Faculty officers have nothing 
to do but teach, Dr. Pepper told the story of a series of confer- 
ences between Trustees and Faculties held once a week for four 
months; and the story was received with expressions of astonish- 
ment enough to prove that it needed telling. Other matter from 
the speech may find its way into these pages in future numbers. 
Speeches were made, also, by Professor Henry Morton and R. Dale 
Renson and Walter George Smith, Esqs. The Glee Club, too, 
sang in its inimitable fashion, and the usual general good time was 
had. The many interchanges of salutations between men who 
rarely meet elsewhere make these gatherings of especial value. 
Shall we transcend our office, if we add that the absence of pro- 
fessors was conspicuous, while the presence of guests from the 
other Alumni Societies was remarked with great satisfaction ? 


The Chief Signal Officer of the U.S. A. again writes to the 
Faculties, offering positions in the Signal Service to graduates who 
may be disposed to enlist for five years. A new class at Fort 
Myer (near Washington) will be formed Jan. 1, 1883, and Gen. 
Hazen desires to secure candidates for admission. A good sup- 
port is offered, and an unusual opportunity of studying Meteor- 
ology. Every year, upon competitive examination, two enlisted 
men are promoted to be 2d Lieutenants. The pay and allowances 
after the preliminary training at Fort Myer are nearly double 
those of a cadet at West Point or Annapolis. The men already in 
the corps are of unusually high character, and in this way pleasant 
associations, as well as a useful and honorable career, are opened 
to graduates of American colleges. The only requirements for 
admission to the Class at Fort Myer are a college diploma, a cer- 
tificate of good character, and a clean health-bill. 

Further information may be had upon application to the Office 
of the Chief Signal Officer at Washington. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


N the April number of 7e Century, Mme. Ragozin makesa rather 
| convulsive attempt to defend the Russian people and Govern- 
ment against the charges of barbarism which the entire civilized 
world is unanimous in hurling against them. In order to do this with 
a semblance of success, she makes ample use of a paper published 
some time ago bya Mr. Brafman,a baptized Russian Jew, who 
now holds the position of a professor at the Greco-Catholic Sem- 
inary of Minsk, and who presents his former co-religionists as a 
class of people worse than highway robbers. Indeed, were we to 
believe Mr. Brafman and Mme. Ragozin, who vouches for his 
noble character, we must tremble at the idea of inviting such fiends 
of society to the hospitalities of this free country. 

In the May number of Zhe Century, Miss Emma Lazarus has 
successfully refuted the accusations which Mme. Ragozin, with an 
enviable partiality to the good-hearted moujik, heaps upon the 
Russian Jews. As far as the practical case of “Russian Chris- 
tianity versus Modern Judaism ” is concerned, it would scarcely be 
necessary to bring it again before the court of public judgment. 
The verdict has been announced and the jury may well adjourn. 
Let us wait for the sentence of the Supreme Judge. 

But Mr. Brafman, not content with slandering his brethren, 
makes free use of Talmudic authorities in order to prove the utter 
incompatibility of Talmudic Judaism with any State organization, 
modern or ancient, republican or despotic. He calumniates the 
Talmudic literature in'an almost unprecedented way; and that is 
saying a good deal for a successor of the Pfefferkorns and the 
Eisenmengers. He claims to translate literally from the Talmud 
and its commentaries and digests; and I am afraid he succeeded 
in deluding many of those, who have not the means of controlling 
his quotations, into the belief, or, at least, into a kind of fear, that 
a people that for centuries has been ruled by such doctrines and 
laws must necessarily, for a long while yet to come, be a thorn in 
the body of any nation among which they may choose to reside, 
no matter how strong its amalgamating powers may otherwise be. 
Indeed, a law-book which says: “ The property of Gentiles is even 
asa waste, free unto all,” (z. ¢., all Jews,) and, « Whosoever first gets 
possession of it, to him it shall belong,” is a constant threat to 
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society, and a community guided by sucha civil code in its business 
relations, among its own members and with the surrounding world, 
must necessarily be looked upon as the enemy of all fundamental 
laws of society, and could not be trusted, even if it should profess 
to have given up this law as its guide. Nor could sucha principle 
be explained away as being merely an excited utterance of a mind 
irritated by hostile conduct, or as an interesting illustration of the 
relations in which medizval humanity seemed to delight. It stands 
in the Talmud, z/ it does stand there, as a legal maxim, and on 
it is based an entire legislation of succeeding ages, as finally laid 
down in the code called “ Shul’han Arukh.” 

I beg leave, in these pages, to illustrate by a few examples 
the nature of Mr. Brafman’s quotations, leaving the remainder to 
be judged by these specimens. Is Mr. Brafman’s quotation from 
the Talmud, « The property of Gentiles is even as a waste,” correct 
and truthful? Correct it is, truthful it is not. It is perfectly 
correct to say that we read in the Bible, « There is no God ;” but 
it is blasphemous to conceal from the reader the context in which 
these words occur. Even so does Mr. Brafman handle the Talmud. 
In order to enable the reader to form an opinion of the value of 
Mr. Brafman’s quotations, which claim to be literal translations, I 
shall place before him a strictly verbal rendition, of the entire 
passage, of which he gives the first line. 

Baba Bathra, page 590, we read as follows: “And, furthermore, 
did R. Yehudah say in the name of Samuel, ‘ The landed property 
of Gentiles is like a waste; whosoever takes possession of it owns 
it. What is the reason? Because, as soon as the purchase-money 
comes into the Gentile’s hands, he withdraws himself, while the 
purchasing Israelite does not obtain possession until the deed of 
sale is delivered to him; therefore, his property is a desert, and 
whoever takes possession of it is the owner.’”’ This law, it is true, 
must appear strange to a modern reader, nor does it stand unchal- 
lenged in the Talmud itself, as I shall presently show ; but not 
even a prejudiced reader can find there any attempt at curtailing a 
Gentile’s rights in any shape or manner. It is, at the utmost, a 
fine legal point,—a question as to what is the legal status of a 
piece of land which the original owner has, for an adequate consid- 
eration, resigned, but of which the purchaser has failed to take 
possession indue form. An opinion is advanced that such property 
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is like unclaimed goods, which, according to Jewish law, belong to 
him who first takes possession in a legally prescribed form. This, 
however, is in strict analogy with all ancient codes, which lay 
great stress upon what we now view as mere formalities. 

Following the above-quoted maxim, a discussion arises in the 
Talmud which again may here find a place in a literal translation : 
«Said Abbayi to Rab Joseph: ‘How could Samuel have said this ? 
Did not Samuel declare “The law of the Government is law;”’ 
and the King has decreed that none shall acquire possession, except 
by a lawful title?’ To which Rab Joseph: «I do not know; but 
there was a case in Shepherdsville that an Israelite had bought land 
from a Gentile, and another Israelite came and loosened the ground 
a little [as a symbol of taking possession]; and, when it came be- 
fore Rab Yehudah, he recognized the second as the legitimate 
owner.’ Upon this said Abbayi: ‘ You speak of Shepherdsville ; 
these were hidden [outlying, ] communities, that paid no taxes them- 
selves ; and the King declared that whoever paid the taxes should 
be the rightful owner.” While the authenticity of the Talmudic 
maxim in question is thus disputed in the Talmud itself, and while 
later authorities differ as to whether the second owner was bound 
to restore the purchase-money to the first purchaser, or whether 
the sense of justice shall be contented with branding the second 
owner as “a wicked man,” who took undue advantage of a neigh- 
bor’s informality, there is no divergence of opinion anywhere as to 
the original Gentile owner’s full and unquestionable right to the 
purchase-money which he has received. 

Another case comes up in the Talmud (B. Bath, 2148), in treating 
of the rights and limits of privileges, of one who kept a hand-mill 
for hire in a court, and, when another resident of the same court 
tried to do the same, brought suit against him for unlawful infringe- 
ment upon his means of livelihood. The case was decided in favor 
of the plaintiff, in support of which decision a law was quoted 
which requires a fisherman to cast his net at a certain distance 
from the place at which his fellow-fisherman has cast his net before 
him. In opposition to this analogy, it is argued: ‘“ This is a dif- 
ferent case; for the fish look out for the bait; meaning to say, 
that, by placing the bait, the fisherman acquiresa kind of privilege 
in the fish likely to be attracted by it. It is immaterial for our 
purpose whether or not this distinction can stand before modern 
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law. The words, “ The fish look out for the bait,” have, in post- 
Talmudic law, become a convenient term for /imitation of compe- 
tition ; while the other principle, « The property of Gentiles is like 
a desert,” (when, as a matter of course, the Gentile’s right is not 
interfered with,) is used as a legal term for /vee competition. In 
other words, the catch-words of two precedents of an opposite na- 
ture are alternately quoted as representatives of two opposite 
principles. 

It will now be easy, even for those uninitiated in the peculiar 
Talmudic law discipline, to see how unintelligently or disingenuously 
the professor of Grzco-Catholic theology deals with the post- 
Talmudic authorities, which, by the way, he quotes so vaguely 
as to give a student not a little trouble in tracing them up.* 
An author, whose words were afterwards embodied in the digest 
called “ Shul’han Arukh, ’Hoshen Hammishpat,” says the following, 
in literal translation: “There are places in which the law of man- 
grufiat is recognized, and so I saw it [approved of,] in the responses 
of R. Joseph Tob Elem, [also called Kolon,] who compares this 
law to ‘the fish that look out for the bait’ [meaning the principle 
of limited competition, as laid down in the precedent which goes 
by that name]. But there are places which disregard that law 
and allow an Israelite to enter his neighbor’s mangrufia, and to 
negotiate loans with him, [the magistrate of the district of the 
mangrufia,|to mediate in bribing him and getting grants from 
him ;{ for there is no robbery [unlawful interference,] in that, 
since ‘the property of Gentiles is free property, and whoever is 
the first to take possession is the owner,’ as is explained in ‘ Baba 
Bathra,’ Ch. 1V., p. 544 [a reference to the above-stated precedent 
of free competition].” 

It is interesting to see for what kind of business the Jew agent 
(in some places called “ der Fudenbischof,”) was employed by the 
Christian governor of a place in the Middle Ages, He had to fur- 
nish him money when he was in need of it (and when was he not 





* In place of “ Mordecai to Baba Bathra,” Ch. IV., Nr. 515, Mr. B. quotes «* Baba 
Bath.,” VIII., which is a different book and a chapter covering sixty-seven folio pages. 

+ The origin of the word “ mangrufia” seems to be Arabic. “‘Mangrufan,’ bene- 
ficium, virtus, familiaritas ”—Freytag’s “Arabic Dic.” Its meaning here is “a 
monopoly,” as can be seen from the context. 

¢ I translate according to a critically edited text. The less correct one reads: “ In 
bribing him and collecting from him.” 
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in need of it?), had to negotiate the bribing business when the 
magistrate, or “ the owner of the Jews,” issued an oppressive decree, 
with the view of extorting money for its repeal or for leaving it in 
abeyance, and had to get out of him such liberties for the Jews as 
they stood in need of for making aliving. There was to bea “go- 
between,” a broker of oppression; and out of this illegitimate rela- 
tion arose a kind of legitimate business which was named “ man- 
grufia,”’ and which, we saw, was regulated by local usages. It will 
now scarcely be necessary to add that what Mr. Brafman asserts 
about a “ahal [Jewish congregation, ] selling a Gentile’s property,” 
or even ‘the person of some particular Gentile,’ is an invention 
of the Professor’s prolific imagination and has not even a particle 
of truth in it with which to excuse a misrepresentation so gross. 

The old archives of the congregation of Minsk, which he quotes, 
are, of course, inaccessible to anyone besides the gentleman himsei, 
who confesses to having had them stolen for his benevolent and 
patriotic purposes ; but the conclusion is perfectly justified that his 
rendition of them must be taken with a large grain of salt, especi- 
ally as he attacks a community utterly defenceless under the press 
laws of the Russian Empire. 

But he crowns his work by laying at the doors of his former co- 
religionists the very oppression under which they heavily sigh. For 
the maintenance of their religious institutions (as it is alleged), the 
Jews are taxed in a way which makes their living nearly twice as 
expensive as that of their Christian neighbors. The instruments 
of the Government’s tyranny for collecting these communal taxes 
are selected from the victims themselves; that is to say, the taxing 
officials act with the aid of a number of Jewish directors in each 
congregation. These directors are elected, it istrue, by the Jewish 
congregations themselves, so far as a free election exists in holy 
Russia. Naturally, the office falls to the most rapacious intriguers. 
The best men are excluded by the vileness of the work. The us- 
ages of administration are just what might be expected under the 
circumstances; one-third of the taxes goes into the pockets of the 
officials, another third into those of the Jewish managers, and 
happy that congregation which receives one-third of the blood- 
money for its religious wants. As, in the Roman Empire, there 
was a time when to be elected a senator was to be reduced to pov- 
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erty, so the office of an elder of a Jewish congregation in Russia 
is ruinous to the fortune and honor of an honest man 

That a community systematically oppressed and misgoverned will 
be less intelligent and less virtuous than a similar number of freemen, 
needs not to be pointed out; but it is not a little to the credit of 
the Russian Jews that no successful attempt has yet been made to 
demonstrate that they are worse, morally, than their Russian fel- 


low-subjects of other faiths, and much evidence exists to show 


that—at least, in Russia, proper,—they are, on the average, better. 
The true remedy for Russian Jews and Christians is not in con- 
tinuing oppression and misgovernment, but in freedom and honest 
administration. M. J. 





The tenth annual report of the Zoological Society gives a grati- 
fying account of the continued prosperity of this excellent institu- 
tion. Thirty-four thousand, nine hundred and forty-nine more peo- 
ple visited it in 1881 than in 1880, and its fine collection is steadily 
increasing and improving. Baths for the elephants, and a new aviary 
have been built, during the past year, at a cost of over sixteen thou- 
sand dollars. The value of the collection at the Garden, as an 
educational factor, may be judged from the fact that during the 
seven years of its existence there have been exhibited there, 
of mammatia, one thousand, five hundred and twenty-three speci- 
mens of two lundred and fourteen species and one hundred and 
six genera ; of aves, one thousand, six hundred and eighty-eight 
specimens of three hundred and twenty-eight species and two hun- 
dred and seven genera; of datrachta, one hundred and sixty-seven 
specimens of nineteen species and thirteen genera; of reptiia, nine 
hundred and fifteen specimens of eighty-five species and forty-nine 
genera. These have been seen by over two and a half millions of 
visitors. The Society appeals to public-spirited citizens for means 
to enlarge its collection ——an appeal, we should think, that can 
hardly be disregarded by wealthy Philadelphians, who have such 
tangible evidence of its value to the community as is here pre- 
sented, and who take pride in the one thing in which Philadelphia 
is, beyond contradiction, ahead of any city on the continent. 
j.S. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Tue First Book or KNowLepcGe. By Frederick Guthrie, F.R.S., 
Professor of Physics at the Normal School of Science, South 
Kensington. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1882. 


The opening sentence in this little text-book explains its motive 
in a few words, and we, therefore, give it entire: “ What this book 
is about, and how to use it—Clay is a stuff. A brick is a thing. 
I want boys and girls, and so, by-and-by, everybody, to know some- 
thing about stuffs and things. Therefore, in this ‘First Book of 
Knowledge,’ I have striven to make clear what stuffs are and how 
things are made from them, So I take such a house as most of us 
live in, and show, first, of what stuffs, and how, its parts are made, 
and I speak as near to the beginning as I can of those things which 
are first used as the house is being built. But, as I find that bricks 
and mortar are made by the help of coal, I begin with a few words 
about coal; then I speak of what may be called the trimmings of 
the house,—such as paint and paper; then of pots and pans, and 
such ; then of lighting and heating, then of clothing, then of food, 
then of cleaning, then of writing and printing.” 

Boys and girls of the present generation have great advantages 
over their forebears in the mental pabulum which is prepared for 
them in a condensed and digestible form, such as we find in the 
admirable science-primers of which this little book of a hundred and 
twenty-six pages is asample. Men of learning,—experts in arts 
and sciences,—now condescend to address themselves to the littie 
folk, to teach the rudiments of science in simple words; and they 
produce children’s text-books which are quite as well worthy of a 
place on the shelves of the graduate’s library. What an improvement 
over the stilted conversational books on science which were sup- 
posed to hit the mark in former days! Who does not remember 
the conventional conversations between Charles and his father, when 
they visited the steamboat, the factory, the coal-mine, etc.? how 
Charles always asked the right questions in the right place, and 
the father often gave the wrong answers in a grave and self-com- 
placent phrase, and alluded to the lessons taught on the previous 
excursion? What boy, with sufficient intelligence to read such 
books at all, failed to see through the thin disguise, to resent this 
form of stuffing, and to take a distaste to what he might other- 
wise have swallowed with gusto? 

Happily, the day has gone by when mediocre talent (if talent can 
be mediocre,) was employed to write educational books for children ; 
and, if the coming man does not start in the race better equipped 
with the fundaments of scientific and artistic knowledge than those 
who have already reached the goal, it certainly will not be the fault 
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of the juvenile books which are so bountifully provided for his 
instruction and entertainment. Wecommend this little book to all 
boys and girls, and so, by-and-by, to everybody. 


How To Live; or, HEALTH AND HeaLttuy Homes. By George 
Wilson, M. D., author of “ Hand-Book of Hygieneand Sanitary 
Science.” Second Edition, with Notes and Additions, by J. G. 
Richardson, M. D., Professor of Hygiene in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 

A foreign book, edited by one who is an authority upon the 
subject of which it treats, may be compared to an individual going 
abroad with excellent letters of introduction. Without them, his 
entrance into good society would be difficult, or even impossible, 
although his social qualifications might be of the highest order. 
It is true that such letters are often very carelessly given, and some- 
times written in such a gushing style as almost to savor of burlesque; 
but so much allowance is made for this fact by their recipients, that, 
after all, the individual presented must eventually stand or fall upon 
its own merits or demerits, as the case may be. 

Holding these views, we have not been deterred from a careful 
examination of the book under consideration by the fact that its 
editor is the well-known professor of hygiene in the University of 
Pennsylvania. The conclusion arrived at is that the encomium be- 
stowed upon the work in the editor’s preface is fully warranted. 
He has displayed a masterly inactivity in the matter of notes, and 
has shown good taste in placing them at the foot of the page, instead 
of interpolating them in the course of the text, and thereby ob- 
structing the free flow of its current. 

In some portions of the work, the absence of illustrations is re- 
cognized as a defect. Without them, it loses a portion of its ele- 
mentary character, since it is almost impossible to make clear to a 
novice, by means of mere verbal description, the complicated details 
concerning the construction of draining and ventilating apparatus. 

The book is divided into eight chapters, so arranged “ that each 
chapter may be read as a separate and distinct essay on the subject 
of which it treats.” Of these separate chapters or essays, the last 
two, upon “The Home and Its Surroundings,” and “ Infectious 
Diseases,” are of the most vital importance. A general knowledge 
of the facts contained in them, and the practical steps which should 
follow such knowledge, would do much towards suppressing a num- 
ber of fatal diseases which modern sanitary science recognizes as 
preventable in the strictest sense of the term. 


A Hanp-Boox oF CHARITY ORGANIZATION. By the Rev. S. Hum- 
phreys Gurteen. $1.50. Buffalo: Published by the Author. 


In this goodly octavo, clearly printed on toned paper, the Rev. 
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S. Humphreys Gurteen, of Buffalo, N. Y., has collected a mass of 
valuable information concerning the important social movement 
generally known under the name of “charity organization.” The 
rapid spread of this movement in this country is due, in no small 
measure, to the intelligent and energetic efforts of Mr. Gurteen. 
Being appalled, like many other thoughtful people, with the steady, 
uninterrupted increase of a pauper class in the community, he re- 
solved to study pauperism in all its phases, in London and other 
European cities, where it has been a fixed fact for many genera- 
tions, if not from time immemorial; and where, also, in recent 
times, new methods of dealing with poverty and pauperism, prom- 
ising happier results than the old system (or no system,) yields, 
have been successfully initiated. Mr. Gurteen’s enthusiasm was 
kindled by what he saw and heard in London; but, with the in- 
crease of his philanthropic ardor, he retained the keen eye and 
practical common-sense of a man of business ; and the special value 
of this book is that it shows in full detail and illustration how the 
most enlightened methods of dealing with poverty may be adapted 
to the conditions of modern American life. 


The “ historical retrospect,” as he styles the introductory chap- 
ter, is particularly interesting, though, perhaps, somewhat too brief 
andsummary. Heshows plainly that the old ideas of charitable relief, 
which prevail so widely, and often operate with such mischievous 
effects, ought not to be denounced as false, but are rather out of 
date and powerless for good because the conditions of society are 
changed. Whilst communities were comparatively small, and 
bound together by the bonds of a common faith, the Church could 
enforce her discipline and dispense alms with discrimination. When 
that state of things had passed away, the evils of ever-increasing 
idleness, pauperism and vice provoked the intervention of the State 
to repress and extirpate them. But all such efforts were in vain. 
Although the whole object was repression of the evil, not its cure, 
the State could not do it. The next method was the present poor- 
law system, in which the task is undertaken by the municipalities. 
But, from all sides, the cry is heard that the best of the municipal 
systemsare failures, only aggravating the disease they were intended 
to heal. It is gravely asserted by those whose knowledge and 
experience command all respect, that the operation of the poor-law 
is pauperizing the poor, raising up successive hosts of paupers, and 
tends to increase enormously the expense of relief. During 
the last fifty years, the new stage of the problem has been en- 
tered upon; aamely, voluntary organization, by which the peo- 
ple seek to co-operate with the municipality, the Church and the 
State, with a view to the uplifting of the poor as well as the re- 
lief of distress and suffering. Particulars are given of the forma- 
tion of the celebrated Society of St. Vincent de Paul, the Elber- 
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feld system, the London Charity Organization Society, and similar 
societies in some of the principal cities of the United States. 

Following this retrospect, the several phases of charity are 
discussed at length, for the two-fold purpose of meeting objections 
to the modern movement and illustrating its leading features and 
aims. This part of the volume consists of lectures and addresses 
delivered by the author at Buffalo and other places in advocacy of 
the principles of charity organization. It is, however, no loss, but 
an advantage, to the reader, that the sprightly vein of the platform 
has been preserved in treating “ Pauperism and Charity,” “Charity 
and the Individual,” « Charity and the Home,” “Charity and So- 
ciety,” “ Charity and the Church.” The mere mention of these 
topics may suffice to show that the whole subject receives a thorough 
and comprehensive treatment. Whilst fervid in his philanthropy, 
as a clergyman should be, Mr. Gurteen’s catholicity and broad- 
mindedness are equally evident. With emphatic eulogy, he points 
out that Dr. Chalmers’s work amongst the poor and pauper pop- 
ulation of his great Glasgow parish pioneered the way in which 
city pauperism can be effectively dealt with. The bridging of the 
chasm between the rich and the poor, by bringing them personally 
together, was the idea of Chalmers ; and experience universally en- 
courages its practical application. 


The next section of the book describes several aspects of modern 
charity work, such as improved dwellings for the poor, the “ créche,” 
or day-nursery for the infants and young children of working- 
women, the provident dispensary, women’s work among the poor, 
etc. Full particulars are given of the plans and operations of the 
Buffalo Charity Organization Society, with schedules showing the 
procedure in various typical cases and the mutual relations of the 
central and the district offices. The last fifty pages are occupied 
with hints and suggestions for practical work, and a list of books 
on the subject of charity to which the modern movement has 
given birth. It is unnecessary to say that no one who possesses 
this hand-book can require any additional information concerning 
the objects of charity organization or the means and methods by 
which it is sought and, in some measure, at least, attained. 


Possibly, it may seem to some that undue prominence is given 
to the plans of the society with which the author has been con- 
nected from the first,and for whose success he is justly entitled to 
distinguished mention. There are older cities, with a larger pop- 
ulation than Buffalo, in which pauperism has obtained a most lux- 
urious growth. It would, doubtless, add to the interest and value 
of the book, if, in a second edition, some record of the working of 
the new methods of charity in Boston, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and 
other places, might be found, together with comments from Mr. 
Gurteen’s enlarged study and experience on their respective merits 
or defects, 
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Esau Runswick. By Katherine S. Macqudid. 

THE Dincy House at KENSINGTON. 

Eunice Laturop, SpInstER. By Annette Lucille Noble. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


It is, perhaps, well for us that there is such a plentiful lack of 
first-rate novels at the present time; for, after exhausting the occa- 
sional good things of a half-dozen authors we could name, we take 
to more solid reading with an easy conscience and a mind at leisure 
from itself. Lest, however, there might be some to whom this 
. peace of mind is not so readily vouchsafed, and who pine for the 
lesser as well as the greater lights, the skeletons of three candi- 
dates for literary honors are herewith submitted. 


Esau Runswick is a somewhat attractive young Englishman, 
who, unfortunately for himself and all connected with him, is sent 
into France to study the language. There he very naturally en- 
counters his father’s old friend, the Count de Fotignics, and still 
more naturally falls in love with the Coun?’s pretty daughter, Yudie, 
and succeeds in capturing her decidedly undeveloped affections, 
while supposed to be teaching her English, under the nose of an 
aged French governess. During the early part of this affair, the 
family suspicions seem all to have slumbered in quiet; but, later 
on, when there is acry made announcing the Marquis de Kerjean,— 
who steps on the scene as the bridegroom-elect,—the grief and 
rage of Esau know no bounds, and he loses no time in telling the 
Count and the invalid Countess of his intentions respecting A///e. 
Fulie. Suffice it to say, he is at first politely, and afterwards very 
forcibly, requested to leave the Chateau de Foignies and its neigh- 
borhood, and is denied the presence of his beloved. He, however, 
manages by means of deep-laid plans to see her once again, at 
which time they part amidst many protestations of deepest love and 
grief on his side and a rather namby-pamby display of a similar 
kind on hers. When, some months later, poor -saz, on the bal- 
cony of a hotel at the Italian lakes, hears the never-to-be-forgotten 
accents of his ¥z/ie, telling her husband that she has never loved 
any other, etc., etc., the fountain of human sympathy is dried up 
within him, and he proceeds to make himself unutterably disagree- 
able to everyone with whom he comes incontact. This is all merely 
a prelude to the story proper, which begins with Esau Runswick’s 
return to his home in England, at which time he, perforce, adopts 
the little daughter of his dead sister, who becomes the real hero- 
ine of the book, although her somewhat monotonous experiences 
and final marriage to Ralph de Kerjean, son of the false Fulie, 
hardly keep up the interest with which the prelude inspires us. 
This is one of those novels of the “cambric tea” order, which 
might safely be recommended to the overworked statesman—of 
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whom we so often hear that his favorite recreation is novel-reading,— 
at times when the thrilling pen-pictures of Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth pall and the graceful sketches which M. Zola has given us 
of his friends fail to cause a smile. 


Turn we to “ The Dingy House at Kensington,” where we find 
what is a little more original, if not quite so genteel. Here we 
have a close-fisted, hard-hearted, hypocritical father; a shabby, 
silly, but good-natured mother, whose claim to consideration rests 
on the fact of her late father’s having been a country curate; a 
rather pretty, untidy and indolent daughter, by name Polly, who 
delights in ribbons, beads and tawdry finery, but sings ballads well 
and is lovable in spite of her many disqualifications; and a clever, 
sickly boy, Yack, his father’s idol, by which fond parent he is treated 
with marked inhumanity. In the Dingy House, these four—or, 
rather, three of the four,—struggle with their good appetites and 
their occasional desires for good clothes and the other good things 
of this life, while their small aspirations and their yearning stom- 
achs are successfully repressed by the grinding meanness of their 
domestic tyrant. In due course, this process kills off the boy and 
his mother, leaving the father pluriged in grief which finds its only 
solace in underhand speculations and dishonest management of the 
estate of his late brother, the rich uncle of the story-book, leaving 
Polly with one friend, warm-hearted, but sharp-tongued, Margaret 
Albury; one lover, Robert Welch, whom she does not love; and one 
other, Richard Brandford, whom she does, but who does not love 
her. Given these conditions, and the obvious sequence is not a 
difficult one for the novelistic philosopher to point out. We can- 
not be surprised when we learn that the father is found dead at his 
desk, after having been married a second time for his money, and 
financially ruined by a designing woman; nor that Polly, laboring 
under a misunderstanding regarding the man she loves, engages 
herself to Robert Welch, but bya chain of fortuitous circumstances 
is relieved of this obligation and permitted, in the end, to marry 
the beloved and now loving Richard Brandford ; but we are amused 
and diverted by what is fresh and readable in this story, although 
these good points have a way of neglecting us shamefully at times. 

Of « Eunice Lathrop, Spinster,” much more can be said. It is 
one of that class of American novels for which Howells and James, 
Jr., have furnished the prototypes, and is a clever and amusing speci- 
men of its kind. The spinster heroine is a jolly little woman, kindly 
affectioned towards most of the human race, and as unlike the 
typical “ old maid” as possible, although she fails to make that im- 
pression on the reader’s mind which the author has evidently in- 
tended. The Rev. Hathaway, with his double-distilled Presbyte- 
rianism; his calm, sweet daughter, Agues; Fultan Rushmore, the 
jeune premier; Fohn Irving, goody-goody, and—stupid; Annie 
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Leigh and her protegée, the ingenuous, fascinating but desperately 
wicked widow, Mrs. Melton; and that lady’s original and highly 
diverting boy, Guy,—are the principal agents in the working out ot 
a good story, told in an unusually bright and pleasant manner. 





An EtyMo.ocicaL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the 
Rev. Walter W.Skeat, M.A. Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon 
Press, for Macmillan & Co. New York. 1882. 

This book comes at a time when it is very much wanted. For 

a long time, students have needed an etymological dictionary of 

the English language which would present in a compact and con- 

venient form something like a summing up of the various authori- 
ties, which, from their number and their bulk, are not generally 
available. Mr. Skeat’s book seems to have been the result of such 

a want felt in his own case, and his recognized position as a student 

and instructor of the sources of our English language insures for 

his work a recognition as an authority inetymology. The book is 

a marvel of brief and concise statement, and contains a vast amount 

of information within a moderately small compass. As to the accu- 

racy of his results, the author makes no further claim than that of 
an earnest and careful student in the domain of a science in which 
exact conclusions can be reached only within certain limits. The 
whole science of philology is so comparatively modern that many 
of the conclusions formerly reached, by what now seems to be a 
sort of guess-work, have become quite absurd in the light of the 
established principles and canons of etymology which have since 
been recognized and generally adopted; while it is equally clear 
that many of the later decisions are likely to be wholly set aside or 
very much qualified by further investigations. Each work, there- 
fore, of the kind which Mr. Skeat has prepared, forms a valuable 
contribution to the science of philology, which is now so rapidly 
and largely developing, and, with the investigations of the German 
philologists and the admirable work in the same domain which is 
now being done in our own country, will afford very great aid to 
the scheme of a comprehensive etymological dictionary which has 
been planned by the Philological Society of England and is now in 
execution under the editorship of Dr. Murray. Those who speak 
and write the English language can find no more useful and de- 
lightful study than that of its history and development, and as an 
aid to this study Mr. Skeat’s book will be found very valuable. A 
vast amount of material to which access could be had ordinarily 
only by consulting a multitude of books, many of them of little 
value as authority, has been here gathered up and carefully 
sifted, the bad thrown aside and the good only presented. The 
references to the use of words in English literature are made with 
minute care, the edition and page of the book being given in each 
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case; so that the student can readily turn to the passage where the 
word occurs, and see the context in which it is used, instead of 
entering upon a tedious search, or being content to forego an ex- 
amination of the passage altogether. Such a book, besides being 
a valuable aid to students of the English language, ought to serve 
as a stimulus to those English-speaking people who are disposed 
to enter upon such study; for its proper use will enable them to 
read the literature of their own language with new eyes, to speak 
their language with a new tongue, and to both read and speak it 
with new intelligence. 


ALEXANDER Hamitton. By Henry Cabot Lodge. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


This is the second volume of the “ American Statesmen,” 
and goes far to fulfil the promise that this series of books 
will be a valuable addition to our national history. He who 
writes a sketch of the life and public work of Alexander Ham- 
ilton has indeed an agreeable task. As’ time goes on, the 
figure of this great statesman stands out more and more boldly 
as the most conspicuous figure in the early history of the nation, 
and his public work becomes more and more distinctly recognized 
as the most important factor in the formation and early direction 
of our national Government. History has vindicated him and the 
principles which he sought to inculcate, and the statesman of to- 
day who would be broad, intelligent and comprehensive is likely 
to be found adhering firmly to the identical political principles 
which, nearly a hundred years ago, Hamilton laid down as the only 
sure basis of good and successful republican government. The 
Federalist’s doctrine of a strong central government, the broad legal 
principle of the implied powers in the Constitution, national bank- 
ing, the so-called “ Monroe doctrine,” and protection to Amer- 
ican industries, are among the present results of his far-reaching 
vision and clear intelligence. There is no one American states- 
man’s career so brilliant in its promise and so fruitiful in its ulti- 
mate results. Mr. Lodge’s compact narration of this career, and 
his clear and sharply defined sketch of the character of the man, 
are admirably executed ; and the book, while interesting and in- 
structive to all, is one which should be placed in the hands of every 
young American who is ambitious to serve his country; for in the 
life and character of Hamilton may be found a trusty guide by 
which to lay hold upon sound political principles,and a model 
after which to mould and shape political action. 


SuICIDE: STUDIES ON ITS PHILOSOPHY, CAUSES AND PREVENTION. 


By James J. O’Dea, M. D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1882, 
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At first sight a book on suicide would not seem attractive to 
the average reader, and yet, as treated of by Dr. O'Dea, the subject 
proves to be full of interest. An understanding of the psychology 
of suicide—of all crime, indeed—is of great practical importance 
to society. The appearance of a work like the one before us, shows 
a growing recognition of the importance of such a study. 

In all ages suicide has had a literature, although it has been 
dealt with ina very different spirit at different periods of the world’s 
history. Rig-Veda, the Hindu sacred book, by a corruption of its 
original text, enjoined the self-sacrifice of the widows; the Greek 
exponents of Stoicism and Epicureanism were the advocates and 
panegyrists of suicide ; among the Christian Fathers, St. Cyprian 
upheld it for martyrdom, St. Jerome commended it for the preserva- 
tion of chastity, while St. Augustin denounced it as altogether sin- 
ful; Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s, in the seventeenth century, became 
its apologist ; Montaigne reviewed it in hisessays ; Hume defended 
it in a special treatise ; Rousseau devoted to it two letters of his 
Nouvelle Heloise ; Dante consigned its victims to the seventh circle 
of hell. These,and many other facts of great interest, are brought 
out in the historical sketch which forms the first part of the book 
of Dr. O’Dea. 


Esquirol, Falret, De Boismond, Durand, Fardel, Maudsley, and 
many others, have written of suicide in its relation to insanity. 
Dr. O’Dea that suicide is, per se, no more evidence cf insanity than 
crime against the lives and properties of others. Suicides may be 
either sane or insane. Of the total of suicides, at least one third 
are caused by manifest lunacy, while another third, or perhaps even 
a larger proportion, are due to latent insanity. Morselli, of Turin, 
has recently published a volume, in which the statistical method is 
applied with great force and ingenuity to the solution of many of 
the vexed problems of suicide. This work appeared too late to be 
referred to by Dr. O'Dea. 

According to Dr. O’Dea,the most important of the special causes 
of suicide are included in the following list: age, sex, hereditary 
influence, insanity, imitation, education, literature, domestic troubles, 
love troubles, intoxicants, financial losses and embarrassments, oc- 
cupation, habitation, race and nationality, and atmospheric and 
climatic influences. His points are enforced by charts and tables. 
Under the personal causes of suicide, he discusses various organic 
diseases which lead to it, the effects of temperament or mental con- 
dition, and the relation of suicide to insanity, to which we have 
already referred. He holds that attempts at suicide should be pun- 
ished by the law, but believes that the most efficacious means for 
the prevention of suicide will be found in religious and moral 
training, and in medical treatment. The book is a valuable con- 
tribution to the science of to-day. 
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THE INDEX GUIDE TO TRAVEL AND Art-Stupy iN Europe. Alpha- 
betically arranged. By Lafayette C. Loomis, A.M. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

There is no book which it is more easy to criticise than a guide- 
book. If viewed from the particular stand-point of a traveller, it 
is sure to be found wanting in fulness of treatment of those sub- 
jects which are of especial interest in his travels; while, if viewed 
generally, it covers so much ground that it is sure to be superficial 
at almost every point. A great deal of very just criticism of this 
sort arises from the mistaken notion among the writers and com- 
pilers of guide-books as to what the proper province of such books 
really is. From their multitude and the abnormal size of many of 
them, they seem to be constructed upon the theory that when one 
sees a place or an object of interest, he is expected then and there 
to become informed of everything in the domain of history, science, 
art, or literature, to which it has any relation. This makes travel 
a serious labor, instead of a pleasure, and the guide-book becomes 
the subject of laborious but very superficial study, instead of simply 
a guide. Mr. Loomis has been very successful in presentiny, as a 
substitute for these numerous volumes, a single book of moderately 
small dimensions, which shall serve as a guide to the principal 
places of interest in Great Britain and on the Continent. The 
question with him was, as he expresses it in his preface, “ whether 
the fifteen volumes of Murray or the nine of Badeker required 
between Edinburgh and Naples could be reduced to one of compan: 
ionable dimensions.” Mr. Loomis justly considers that the objects 
of the greatest interest to travellers in Europe are its great collections 
of art treasures; and to these, therefore, he devotes a considerable 
portion of his book, and has inserted admirable drawings of the 
principal works of art for the purpose of identifying them and 
fixing a distinct impression in the mind. Very excellent plans of 
the great art galleries are also given, with minute directions to 
guide the traveller in making a careful inspection of them. The 
book is divided into three parts, the first part relating to art, 
scenery, history, legends and myths, the second to plans and cata- 
logues of galleries,and thethird toroutes. The whole is arranged 
alphabetically,—a feature of the book which is likely to make it 
especially valuable for ready reference ; for it saves a vast amount 
of reading to find what is wanted, and makes the book just what 
travellers so much need,—an index to subjects of interest and value. 
Just at this season of the year, when there is most leisure for for- 
eign travel, this book will be extremely welcome. 


EuropEAN Breezes. By Marie J. Pitman (“ Margery Deane”). 
Boston: Lee & Shepard; New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 
1882. 
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It is the little things of life which make its whole ; and the per- 
sonal peculiarities of a people, often unmentioned by the traveller, 
are the indices from which we may study the national character- 
istics. While evidently filled with feeling for the wonders of foreign 
lands, Mrs. Pitman has carefully refrained from anything more 
than a mere mention of them, and has, as she says, made a study 
of the by-play of the nations among which she lived and which 
others travellers have thought unworthy of mention. Thus, we 
learn that it is “good form” for Austrian ladies of the highest 
classes to eat with their knives; that they wear dresses of calico 
at large garden parties, when they might shine in satin and dia- 
monds; that they take lessons in cooking from the chefs of their 
neighbors, who, when a large banquet is to be given, call their 
pupils into the kitchen, that they may see how the dishes are 
prepared. 


The author avows a desire to avoid all fine writing, and has, as 
usual, made a more readable work than if she had attempted it. 
She has evidently had the etrée into the best society of the Conti- 
nent, and speaks whereof she knows; and in this chronicle of the 
trifles, personal incidents, and ways and manners of the people of 
other lands, even the most d/asé of travei-readers will find an orig- 
inality, which, after the repetitions of other authors, will prove 
most refreshing. 


Tue Way oF Lire. By George S. Merriam. Boston: George H, 
Ellis, 141 Franklin Street. 1882. 


The introduction gives the substance of the writer’s views and 
aims. In it, hesays: “This little book consists of two parts, 
which were written at an interval of three years. The first part is 
the chapter on the character of Jesus and the second is the letters 
which make up the rest of the book. The former was the out- 
come of a study of the New Testament, in which had culminated 
a long course of inquiry—such as so many thoughtful men are 
constrained to make in these days,—as to what elements of Chris- 
tianity are to be held as true and permanent and what must be 
regarded as transitory and for us no longer serviceable. The con- 
clusion I reached was, in substance, that the vital legacy which we 
receive from the legacy of the past is embodied in the character of 
Christianity’s founder. That character I described as it presented 
itself to me. I looked upon Jesus as a man only, with no super- 
human nature or miraculous powers, but having in himself the 
elements of character which give to life its value and its true sig- 
nificance.”’ (And, to reach this conclusion, the author, we presume, 
must have ignored certain portions of the book he had made his 
“‘study,”’ just as others have done,—taking so much of the record 
as ke-found did aot militate against his theory, and letting the rest 
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go,—and, naturally, is compelled to state:) “I found myself, of 
course, at variance with the great body of the Christian Church in 
discarding the elements of incarnation and miracle. But I also was 
(and still am,) still further from sympathy with another class, who 
not only reduce Jesus to the level of man, but interpret his good- 
ness as having validity and substance only in the circle of purely 
human relations, and treat as visionary and unreal his communion 
with Infinite Deity. . . . I think wecannot regard the histori- 
cal Jesus as the corner-stone of our religion.” And in this Mr. 
Merriam is bold to differ from those who originally proclaimed 
“our religion,” and who, perhaps, knew more about the “ historical 
Jesus”’ than he does, although he professes to gain his knowledge 
from a “ study of the New Testament.” 

It seems to us a more logical course to take the New Testament 
as it is,—all allowances being made for doubtful and corrupted pas- 
sages in the text,—and then to say that the men who wrote it 
either knew or did not know what they were writing about. It 
seems both illogical and unscientific to frame a theory which is based 
upon only a partial acceptance of what is professedly the authority 
for the theory. To cite only one of the writers concerning the 
“historical Jesus,” Paul evidently holds one view, Mr. Merriam 
another. If is within the limits of possibility that Mr. M. may be 
right and Paul wrong. They can’t doth be right in their conclu- 
sions. 

The contents of the book are: “Introduction; The Character of 
Jesus; Open Letters:—Up and Enter, The Unfailing Resource, 
Knowledge of God, The Friendliness of Law, Fulness of Life, Im- 
mortality, Our Father’s House, The Personal Revelation.” 
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